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The World's Greatest Bookshop 


: * FOR BOOKS# * 


QUOTATIONS FOR SECONDHAND BOOKS 


Foyles can now offer a greatly improved service to Librarians 
whereby any title in stock on the day we receive your “Wants 
Lists” will be quoted by return of post. Your list will be checked 
again at weekly intervals and further titles quoted as they become 


available. 
Address your “ Wants Lists” to Foyles Public Libraries Depart- 


ment and take advantage of our unequalled stocks of secondhand 
books on all subjects. 
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OUR BINDINGS WILL 
SAVE YOU MONEY 


QUALITY—STYLE 
WORKMANSHIP 


AS ALWAYS THE BEST 
JAMES STARR & SONS LTD 


ESTABLISHED OVER 80 YEARS 


LIBRARY BOOKBINDERS 
DAWBER STREET WORKS, WIGAN 


Phone: (Two Lines) 3484 and 3485 Telegrams: “Starrs, 3484 WiGAN” 
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We offer Librarians that rare 
combination : 

® Speedy delivery 

® Intelligent service 


® A really good current 
and basic stock 


| SIMMONDS 


Booksellers 


16 Fleet Street 
London, E.C.4 


phone: FLEET STREET 3907 
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A Librarian’s Calendar 


May 23rd-25th.—Scottish L.A. Annual Conference, Dundee 


May 25th-27th.—L.A. Committees and Council 


June Ist-3rd.—Annual Conference of Library 


Wales and Monmouthshire, Llangollen 


June Ist 
House 


research workers in social sciences. 


June lith —t 
Library, Dunblane. 
June 19th-25th.—A.L.A 


Montreal 


June 21st-30th.—L.A. Examinations 


June 25th.—University and Research Section (N.W 


Authorities in 


Reference, Special and Information Section, Chaucer 
One-day conference on information methods of 


& R. Section (Scottish Group), visit to Leighton 


and Canadian L.A. Joint Conference 


Group), 


visit to the Library of the University College of N. Staffs.., 


Keele 


July 2nd-8th. 


July 15th.—Closing date for entries for L.A. Prize Essay 


August 28th-September 10th 
mer School of Librarianship 


September 1 2th-16th 


LINSON 


The RIGHT BINDING for 
RIGHT WAY BOOKS 


Here is Andrew George Elliott to give 
Authors the inside secrets of success 
and introductions to some really go- 
ahead Publishers. Join the queue for 
this seven-and-sixpenny hit! Bound in 


Milskin by Tinlings. 


Grange Fibre . Leicester 


Linson, Fabroleen, Excelin, Milskin, 
Querolin 


L.A. Annual Conference, Scarborough 


Scottish L.A. Summer School of Librarianship. 


Birmingham International Sum- 





What are your special interests 
among rare MSS and out-of-print 
books? 


Now available in micro editions are:— 


Paulitschke, P. 

Die Afrika-Literatur, 1882 

Journal of the Royal Agricultural 
Society, 1840-1959 

Fabian Tracts, 1884-1892 

The Liber Albus of the Monastery of 
Worcester, 1301-1446 


For details of the above, for leaflets 
about African material or Medieval 
MSS or for details of efficient portable 
micro projectors write to:— 





MICRO 


M METHODS 


LTD. 

















East Ardsley, Wakefield, Yorkshire 


BOOK STACKS - CONVEYORS - 


Westminster Library, Charing Cross Road 


Manufactured by 


RANGE INDICATORS - 





CENTAUR CLASSICS 


This month we are publishing, under the 
General Editorship of J. M. Cohen, the first 
four titles in this new series. Our aim is to 
reprint important works of literature, biography, 
philosophy and criticism that have undeservedly 
disappeared from bookshops and libraries or 
have become sought-after rarities. The first four 
titles are: 


THE LIFE OF LUDWIG VAN BEETHOVEN 
by A. W. Thayer, now with an Introduction by 
Alan Pryce-Jones. Three volumes, 84s. 

THE MYTHS OF PLATO by J. A. Stewart, 
edited and introduced by G. R. Levy. 63s. 
LETTERS OF EDWARD FITZGERALD, 
edited by J. M. Cohen. 21s. 


THE POEMS OF JOHN OLDHAM, with 
an Introduction by Bonamy Dobrée. 21s. 


CENTAUR PRESS LIMITED 
g St. Anne’s Close, Highgate West Hill, 
London, N.6. 








LIBRARY EQUIPMENT 


SNEAD library equipment is installed in libraries 
throughout the world, from small private collec- 
tions to giant bookstacks which hold 5,000,000 
volumes. If you are responsible for equipping a 
new library, or for modernizing an existing one, 
the Luxfer Planning Department have the widest 
experience and can give you valuable advice with- 
out obligation. 


Send for full details of our Service and Supplies. 


Luxfer 


LUXFER LIMITED, WAXLOW ROAD, HARLESDEN, LONDON, N.W.10 Telephone : ELGar 7292 (4 lines) 








STUDY CARRELS - LIGHTING REFLECTORS 


THE 
LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
RECORD 


OFFICIAL JOURNAL OF THE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 








AL ELE SLA IPODS 


CONTENTS 


(Abstracted in Library Science Abstracts) 


Ten YEARS OF “LIBRARY SCIENCE ABSTRACTS” 
(H. A. Whatley) ‘ : : 


A review of the growth and development of 
Library Science Abstracts with a summary of 


suggestions for improvement received from 
subscribers and from the staffs of library 
schools. More notice is being taken of LSA 
and further improvements are expected. 


Unesco BULLETIN FOR LIBRARIES 


MAKING THE ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA (John 
Armitage) na i ia : 
An explanation of how the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica is edited and produced. The method 
of continuous revision is described and the 
choice of contributors, with particular refer- 
ence to articles on foreign countries, is dis- 
cussed. 

INTERNATIONAL EXCHANGE OF PUBLICATIONS 


THe New Liprary ASSOCIATION HEADQUARTERS: 
Drawings and plans ; 

Lire WiTHoUT FATHER: (2) THE Post RoBerts ERA 
(R. C. Benge) ree = ; 
A re-statement of the argument that librarians 
have still not developed a theory of library 
organization with the result that they are 
always overtaken by events. Library staff, 
methods and techniques, reference service and 
the national library service and library educa- 
tion are all cited as examples of the lack of such 
a theory. 
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TOKEN CHARGING AT GrimsBy (David Boswell) 

An explanation of the variations in token 
charging as introduced at Grimsby 18 months 
ago, together with reasons for their use. This 
system was found to be quicker than the Browne 
method and staff time was saved but certain 
difficulties arose where overdues, missing books 
and renewals were concerned. 


THe CARNEGIE Mepat Gores TO ROSEMARY 
Sutcuirr (E. V. Corbett) 


THe KATE GREENAWAY MEDAL Goes TO WILLIAM 
Stopes (M. S. Crouch) Pt 


THe Lisprary AssociaTiION: Announcements; 
Register of Chartered Librarians; Publications 

TELEX AT THE N.C.L. 

County Liprary Notes (O. 8S. Newman) 


CORRESPONDENCE: Financial concessions for 
schools and courses; The Roberts Report; 
Technical college libraries and teaching status; 
Advice to the amateur; National Lending 
Library; History of libraries group P 

LIBRARY ASSOCIATION LIBRARY ADDITIONS . . 


Reviews: Public library finance and accountancy; 
Good books for children; The library as a 
community information center; Handlist to the 
Ashbridge Collection 


Osiruaries: F. S. Engall; P. J. Stephenson 
HoNouRS TO MEMBERS 


APPOINTMENTS AND RETIREMENTS 
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Ready Shortly L.A. Pamphlet No. 20 


THE REPRODUCTION 
OF CATALOGUE CARDS 


By PHILIP S. PARGETER, s.a., F.L.a. 
Chief Cataloguer, Coventry City Libraries 


&s, 8d. (6s. 6d. to Library Association members 


47 pages. & illustratuons. 
post 2d. 


In this new pamphlet an effort has been made to 
include every process known to be in use at pre- 
sent for catalogue card reproduction, from stencil 


duplicator to xerographic printing machine. 


Illustrations of machines and a _ useful biblio- 
graphy are appended. 


* * * 


Ready Shortly Special Subject List No. 32 


THE 
ENGLISH NEWSPAPER SINCE 1900 


Compiled by FRANK ATKINSON, F.L.A., 
with an introduction by FRANcis WILLIAMS, C.B.E. 


31 pages 45. 


In this new Special Subject List an attempt has 

been made to include all the important books 

which are concerned with the various aspects of 

the English newspaper and English journalism 
during the present century. 


























THE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


FOUNDED 1877 INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER 13898 


CHAUCER HOUSE - MALET PLACE - LONDON .- W.C.1 


Secretary: H. D. Barry, D.P.A., Barrister at Law Telephone: Euston 5856 (4 lines) 
Telegrams: ‘“‘Euston 5856, London” 


15th May, 1960 


ANNUAL CONFERENCE 1960 


Dear SiR OR MADAM, 


The Annual Conference of the Association will be held in Scarborough, from the 12th-16th September, 
1960 by invitation of the Mayor and Corporation of Scarborough. The Conference will meet under the 
Presidency of Mr. B. S. Page, M.A., and it is hoped that there will be a large attendance of members. 


Chief Librarians of libraries in institutional membership are asked to place this invitation before their 
Committees at the earliest opportunity, so that an official representative or representatives may be appointed 
from the library and the requisite notification (attached) may be sent to me by the 23rd July, 1960. 

For the information of Public Library Authorities the terms of the general sanction contained in the 
letter of 19th April, 1960 (Ref. Fin. B.91045/161/3/1), received from the Ministry of Housing and Local 
Government, are as follows: 

“The Minister of Housing and Local Government has sanctioned under the proviso to Section 228(1) 

of the Local Government Act, 1933, the payment by the following local authorities, in their capacity 

as public library authorities, i.e. (a) any County Council, Metropolitan Borough Council and Urban 

District Council and (6) any County Borough Council and non-County Borough Council where the 

expenses are properly chargeable to an account which is subject to district audit, of any of the under- 

mentioned expenses which may be reasonably and necessarily incurred in connection with the attendance 
of not more than two delegates, a member and an officer, at the Annual Conference of the Library 

Association to be held at Scarborough, from Tuesday, 13th September, to the conclusion of the morning 

session on Friday, 16th September, 1960, inclusive, excluding any excursions or other events of a social 

nature: 
(1) actual travelling expenses and/or subsistence allowance(s) not exceeding the appropriate rates 
prescribed by Regulations for the purposes of Sections 113 and 115 of the Local Government 
Act, 1948, in so far as those rates are applicable; the 10s. a night supplementary subsistence allowance 


is not applicable; 
(2) delegates’ fees; 
(3) miscellaneous expenses. 


In addition, it will be open to any local authority to pay the member referred to above any financial loss 
allowance to which he would have been entitled under Section 112 of the Local Government Act, 1948, 
and the Regulations made thereunder, if he had in fact been engaged on approved duty as defined in 
Section 115. 


This sanction has been given subject to the production of proper vouchers to the District Auditor. 


Individual applications to the Minister will not be necessary so long as the expenditure is within the 

limits indicated.” 

The Secretary of State for Scotland recognizes the Library Association for the purposes of Section 119 
of the Local Government Act, 1948. Scottish local authorities may therefore pay allowances to members 
within the limits laid down in the Local Government (Scotland) (Conferences) Regulations in respect of 
expenses reasonably incurred in attending this Conference. 





The Proceedings will be opened by the Mayor of Scarborough on Tuesday morning, in the Spa Grand 
Hall, when Mr. Page will deliver his Presidential Address. 


There will be no general Conference theme, but the General sessions, to be held in the Spa Grand Hall 
will be as follows: 


Wednesday morning: Libraries in the Soviet Union, by Mr. M. C. Pottinger. 
Thursday morning: The National Lending Library for Science and Technology, by Dr. D. J. Urquhart. 
Friday morning: Libraries and the common people, by Mr. J. G. O'Leary. 


The Annual Lecture will be delivered on Wednesday evening in the Central Hall, Queen Street, by 
Professor William Walsh. 
The following meetings are being arranged by Sections: 
A.A.L.: Status seekers, by Mr. R. G. Surridge (Spa Grand Hall, Wednesday, following the 
Annual General Meeting). 
County Libraries: Annual General Meeting (Spa Grand Hall, Wednesday morning). 
Technical Library Services, by Miss L. V. Paulin (Spa Ballroom, Thursday, at 
2.30 p.m.). 
Reference, Special and International and Local information services, by Dr. H. Coblans (Spa Theatre, Thurs- 
Information: day, at 4 p.m.). 
University and Local history, archives and libraries, by (to be announced later), (Spa Theatre, 
Research: Tuesday, at 2.15 p.m.). 
Youth Libraries: The writer's view of childhood, by Miss P. Pearce (Spa Ballroom, Tuesday, at 4 p.m.). 
The Annual General Meeting of members will be held in the Spa Grand Hall, at 2.30 p.m. on Wednesday. 
A Civic Reception and Dance will take place in the Olympia Ballroom, on the Monday evening. The 
Annual Dinner will be held on Thursday evening at the Royal Hotel. Evening dress will be worn for these 
functions and members are requested to state on the attached form how many tickets they desire for the 
Dinner. 
No Conference sessions will be held on Tuesday evening after 6 p.m., so that a free evening will be available 
for informal group functions. 
An Exhibition of books, equipment and library appliances will be arranged in the Spa. The Exhibition 
will be opened by the President at 3.30 p.m. on Monday. 


No meetings will take place on Monday, but the Conference Office will be open from 2 to 9 p.m. in the 
Spa for the registration of members attending the Conference. The office will be open on subsequent days 
from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. 


A programme of visits to libraries and other places of interest is being arranged by the Yorkshire Branch 
on Monday and Friday afternoons and Tuesday evening. Full details will be sent with the Programme in 
August to all members attending the Conference. 


A member of the Association or the official representative of a library in institutional membership will 
be charged £1 Conference Fee, and may be accompanied by his wife, for whom no fee is payable. £2 will 
be charged to other visitors permitted to attend. The names of all those proposing to attend (even if no 
Conference Fee is payable on their behalf) must be sent to me in advance. 


Please complete and return the attached form before 23rd July, 1960, but no fees should be sent until a 
further communication is received from this office. A list of hotels in Scarborough and their terms at the 
Conference period, together with a street map, will be sent to those who return this form. 


Yours faithfully, 


Ibhomwny 


Secretary. 





THE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


Please complete and return as soon as possible, and in any case not later than 23rd July, 1960, to the 
Secretary, The Library Association, Chaucer House, Malet Place, London, W.C.1. 


ANNUAL CONFERENCE OF THE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
SCARBOROUGH 


12th to 16th September, 1960 


I propose to attend the above Conference. 


I shall not be accompanied 


* ~— I shall be accompanied by my res 
I shall require tickets for the Annual Dinner (Tickets 27s. 6d.) 


* Please complete whichever of these items are appropriate and delete the remainder. 


NAME 

(in block letters, surname first) 
OFFICIAL POSITION 
LIBRARY 


ADDRESS 


ADDRESS TO WHICH COMMUNICATIONS 
SHOULD BE SENT, IF DIFFERENT FROM ABOVE 


(Signed) 
Do not send any money with this Form 


A payment form will be sent to you with a copy of the full Programme during the week beginning 22nd August. 
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Ten Years of “Library Science 


By H. A. 


N the Recorp for May, 1955, we reported on 

the first five years’ publication of Library Science 
Abstracts. A number of points were discussed 
which upon re-reading suggest that after a second 
five years some further observations and hopes 
may be useful as well as the presentation of a 
progress report. 


AIMS AND CONTENT 

The original policy of presenting a conspectus 
of development in librarianship remains sound as 
the reason for the existence of LSA. We think 
that LSA offers two valuable services: (i) the 
width and breadth of its coverage in gathering 
and recording what is happening in very many 
aspects of librarianship, and (ii) the resulting 
picture of comparative librarianship. The most 
interesting part of the editor’s work comes when, 
once a quarter, we take a pile of 400 abstracts, 
broadly classify them, and arrange each section 
into order. The editing, the rejecting, re-shuffling 
and substitution involved throw the abstracts into 
sharp conflict with one another and from this 
grouping emerges the comparative aspect of the 
record which makes such interesting and stimu- 
lating reading. 

We are constantly being reminded, as these 
abstracts are being handled, how much repetition 
occurs. The subject “Are there too many. library 
periodicals ?”’ has itself been treated in articles. 
There is too much duplication, but it is difficult 
to see how it can be avoided as long as periodicals 
remain financially stable. Articles reading like 
chapters from textbooks, accounts of general 
principles applied to specific libraries, enthusiastic 
outpourings by a new generation on topics 
discussed and argued over by librarians for years, 
continue to appear. In our view, if articles are not 
actually rejected by editors, many of them could 
be improved by a more ruthless use of the blue 
pencil. Notice, for instance, how often a reprint 


Abstracts” 


WHATLEY, F.L.A., Editor of L.S.A. 


of a paper read at a professional meeting begins 
with a column or more of speaker’s introduction, 
modest disclaimers, and witticisms. 

Attempts to save the duplication of the efforts 
of the abstracter have achieved a certain degree 
of success. Some of the journals carrying abstracts 
have agreed to share and copy freely from one 
another. Further efforts in this direction arose 
when in 1957 the policy of FID’s Revue de la 
documentation was under consideration. A meet- 
ing of editors of library periodicals decided that 
Revue de la documentation should cease giving 
abstracts in its Bibliografia section and should 
confine itself to quoting reference to abstracts 
already published in other journals. A plan which 
we submitted for some centralization of the 
preparation of abstracts received favourable 
treatment but was considered to be unworkable, 
mainly because of the language problem, but also 
because editors wished to give their journals a 
“local” flavour. There is, however, still room for 
improvement among English language abstract- 
ing services for librarianship. 

Periodicals are notably unpredictable and 
during the ten years, LSA’s coverage has seen 
numerous changes: changes of title, experiments, 
amalgamations, and cessations. From the angle 
of completeness of coverage of a given title, many 
additional problems have arisen with the diffi- 
culties of obtaining all issues. Applications to 
publishers or editors have been ignored, or 
missed, or there were no issues available; other 
periodicals appear late, such as some titles 
published in India, Italy and Great Britain. From 
all these waverings there emerges the list of 
“important” library periodicals which appear 
regularly and always. Thus there may be too 
many periodicals, but the loss of quite a number 
of them, for one reason or another, is not enough 
to worry a librarian wishing to keep abreast of 
current trends. 
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GROWTH AND DEVELOPMENT 

Over the ten years the number of subscribers to 
LSA has trebled and has now passed the 1,000 
mark. Two ratios are available for the number of 
foreign subscribers to the number of subscribers 
in Britain. In 1951 this was 1:14 (G.B.); in 1956, 
1:14. The number of overseas subscribers is 
slowly rising and should continue to do so as a 
programme of advertising gets under way. An 
announcement in the Unesco bulletin for libraries, 
November-December, 1959, marked the begin- 
ning of this move for greater circulation around 
the world. 

New subscribers frequently request back 
volumes and several of these are now out of 
print. Appeals have been made in the REcorD for 
spare copies. The editor investigated the cost of 
obtaining Xerographic copies, with particular 
reference to volumes I and 2. An announcement 
of costs appeared in the Record for December, 
1959, p. 346. 

With the demand for complete sets of LSA 
came the demand for a cumulative index, and 
although it would have been preferable to re-index 
volumes | and 2, a scissors-and-paste amalgama- 
tion of the six indexes for 1950-55 was made and 
published. This was well received and to date has 
been taken up by three-fifths of subscribers. A 
review appeared in the Bulletin des bibliothéques 
de France, 3 (5), May, 1958, 398. 

From its commencement LSA has requested 
abstracters to make full translations of articles 
when the subject seemed to justify it. Few such 
translations have been made (a file exists in the 
L.A. Library) and very few requests have been 
received for copies of the full translations. These 
came from readers in the USA, Denmark, 
Brazil and Britain. It would appear to be more 
useful to arrange for translations to be made 
upon request. On the other hand, requests have 
been made for longer abstracts from the less 
common foreign languages. There has been a 
steady improvement in this direction, aided by an 
increase in the size of LSA. 


PANEL OF ABSTRACTERS 

The list of titles of periodicals in volume 10, 
number 1, indicates the wide range of LSA. To 
this many additional titles of periodicals, reports, 
pamphlets, and sometimes books, may be added. 
The great difficulty lies in maintaining sufficient 
abstracters to cover all these titles all the time. 
There is an annual turnover of abstracters of 
about 10 per cent. Appeals for new help have 
been made in the Recorp, Liaison, and to some 
Sections of the Library Association. In some 
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instances, the latter have published appeals in 
their own journals or bulletins. These appeals 
have all produced offers of help, but not always 
new abstracters. The fact that the work is done 
without payment has deterred a number of would- 
be abstracters. The Publications Committee is 
aware of this problem and has had the question of 
payment under consideration. Recently the Sub- 
committee on LSA recommended that if longer 
abstracts were to be obtained from foreign 
language articles then the translator-abstracters 
should be given an annual honorarium. This has 
been approved. Possibly, if LSA continues to 
grow, it may be possible to pay for every abstract 
published. The Russian abstracting service, 
Referativny Zhurnal, with its huge panel of 
abstracters, pays approximately 70s. per abstract 
(Amer. Doc., 10 (1), January, 1959, 1-19). 

A circular of general information is now issued 
to enquirers regarding abstracting and upon 
appointment each abstracter receives a copy of 
Notes for the guidance of abstracters. This has 
gone into its sixth “edition” and has been much 
expanded over the years to give abstracters as 
much help as possible in the preparation of 
abstracts. Just recently it has been suggested that 
abstracters should add to their abstracts the index 
entries which they think are necessary for the 
annual index. During volume 10 this was tried 
out and is found to be a two-edged sword. There 
are good indexers and bad; chain-indexers and 
no-link indexers! Certainly the editor’s time is 
not saved. 


SURVEYS AND SUGGESTIONS FOR IMPROVEMENT 
It has constantly been our aim to improve LSA 
and the opinions of subscribers and users have 
been sought continuously. A general appeal for 
comments and suggestions was made in the 
RECORD in 1956 and this produced many helpful 
suggestions from places as far apart as New 
Zealand, Australia, the USA and Canada. It was 
notable that the replies in nearly every case came 
from librarians who might be described as the 
enthusiastic “middle-level” of the profession: 
senior assistants, branch librarians, special and 
university library assistants, and tutors. Of the 
suggestions made, the following have been acted 
upon: 
(a) cumulative index; 
(b) longer abstracts; fewer “‘trivial’ abstracts; 
(c) author index in each issue of LSA; 
(d) running titles to pages of LSA. 


In preparation for further improvements pro- 
posed by members of the Sub-committee of the 
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Publications Committee in 1959, we made a 
detailed survey among the staffs of library schools 
in Britain. Twenty-three replies were received. 
Library Science Abstracts is in constant use by 
lecturers and students. Students are frequently 
reminded to use LSA and the Five years’ work in 
librarianship to supplement textbooks, to gather 
points for debates and discussions. Incidentally, 
very little attention is given in the library schools 
to the subject of how to write and prepare 
abstracts. Replies showed that LSA gave adequate 
indication of the contents of an article but that 
tutors would frequently refer to the original for 
more information. By a majority of 14 to 4, the 
index was voted to be satisfactory. Few tutors 
thought it necessary for LSA to appear more 
frequently than quarterly; the format was 


“right”. The main criticism was that the abstracts 
should be longer and that some of the less 
important ones be omitted. 

From all sources 45 different suggestions have 
been gathered. Some of these are listed below to 
see if the membership at large has any further 
opinions to offer: 


(a) LSA should appear 6, 8, or 10 times a year. 

(b) Abstracts should appear monthly as a supplement in 

the REcorbD. 

(c) There should be less British and less American material 
in each issue. 

(d) More pamphlets and books should be abstracted (cf 
PAIS Bull.) 

e) Abstracts, or index entries, for reviews of professional 
books should be included. 

(f) New section in LSA: “‘“Book selection’’ wanted—at 
present abstracts of articles on book selection are 
scattered under the different types of library. 

(g) Book trade to be better covered. 

(h) More specific indexing wanted. 

(i) Cumulative index for volumes 1-10. 

(j) Cumulative volume of abstracts in volumes 1-10. 

(k) Payment for each abstract published. 

{/) More advertising 


No one has suggested that the title, Library 


Science Abstracts, should be changed; in spite of 


protests against trying to label librarianship as a 
science. Yet LSA is quite often misquoted by 
editors and students as “Library Abstracts”. 


PRESENT AND FUTURE 

It may be claimed that more and more notice 
is being taken of LSA. It is frequently quoted, and 
has become almost a permanent part of the First 
Professional Examination paper. As the years 
pass, writers of articles more often make acknow- 
ledgement to help obtained from LSA and their 
lists of references grow longer. 

Along with plans for more extensive advertising 
goes the proposal to ask the editors of the more 
important library journals to include a note on 
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their title-pages or under their masthead, **Ab- 
stracted in Library Science Abstracts’. A number 
of editors are making this announcement in their 
1960 volume. From their point of view it indicates 
that their periodical is important enough to be 
abstracted in the main abstracting service for 
librarianship; from LSA’s side it has the slight 
effect of ‘advertising’ our publication. 

During volume 10, the Publications Com- 
mittee has considered in detail further improve- 
ments to LSA and in 1960 and the next five years 
we may expect to see: 

(a) A more attractive cover to LSA—as the result of a 
competition. 

(b) Bigger issues, more pages. 

(c) Signed abstracts. 

(d) Longer abstracts from foreign language periodicals. 

(e) More detailed indexing 


Unesco Bulletin for Libraries 


The Unesco bulletin for libraries is now published at 
two-monthly intervals instead of eight times a year. This 
change makes it possible for the size of each annual 
volume to be increased and the contents improved 
without increasing the subscription rates. This year the 
Bulletin will include a greater number of authoritative 
articles on current library and documentation problems 
of international interest, plans and photographs of new 
library buildings, and digests of the reports of various 
studies and experiments in the field of librarianship and 
related activities commissioned by Unesco—for example, 
a survey of possible alternatives to the scientific periodical 
by Ralph H. Phelps and John P. Herling, Engineering 
Societies Library, New York, which appears-in the March- 
April issue; other issues will include an article on libraries 
in South Asia by Frank M. Gardner, Borough Librarian, 
Luton; studies of the present position of the Universal 
Decimal Classification by Barbara Kyle, Social Sciences 
Documentation, London, and B. C. Vickery, Imperial 
Chemical Industries, London; a short manual on the 
efficient organization and management of documentary 
reproduction services by F. Donker Duyvis, The Hague, 
etc. Also, as in the past, the Bulletin will continue to 
include descriptive articles on library activities in rapidly 
developing countries. 

The Bulletin office welcomes all information concerning 
activities on libraries and bibliographical and documen- 
tation centres in different countries which may be of 
interest and assistance to their colleagues in other 
countries—installation of new equipment to save time 
and labour, reorganization of the cataloguing system to 
conform to modern requirements, use of microrepro- 
duction methods, and so on. 

The annual subscription to the Bulletin is 17s. 6d. 
(single copies: 3s. 6d.), and orders should be sent to H.M. 
Stationery Office, P.O. Box 569, London, S.E.1. 
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Making the Encyclopaedia Britannica 


By Joun Armitace, London Editor of the Encyclopaedia Britannica 


wo readers of the Recorp will already 
know that lately the Encyclopaedia Britannica 
introduced a library subscription service. Why 
we did this has already been explained briefly in 
a leaflet, but now the editor of the RECORD 
invites me to enlarge upon that story by explain- 
ing how the Encyclopaedia Britannica is prepared 
and produced. 

Let me say at once that for a really large 
encyclopaedia no other satisfactory method than 
that of continuous revision, which we adopt for 
the Encyclopaedia Britannica, is practicable in the 
twentieth century. The public, in daily contact 
through newspapers, television, and radio with 
every important event and development, expect 
even encyclopaedias, which, of course, can never 
be actually up to date, to wear an air of current 
knowledge. And the Encyclopaedia Britannica is 
large: it contains 38 million words, has 43,000 
entries, and about 6,000 contributors of whom, 
under the continuous revision plan, never less 
than 1,000 are working for it at any one moment 
of time. Moreover, these authors now come from 
all over the world: the time has gone when one 
country can reasonably wish to claim a monopoly 
of knowledge. That we tried, very successfully, 
to assume omniscience during the first 150 years 
of our history* and that the majority of contribu- 
tors are still British and American is true, but 
each year sees this kind of isolationism broken 
down in favour of employing the best authority 
wherever he, or she, may be found and regardless 
of the difficulties that arise over translation and 
sub-editing.t One of the pleasures of this side of 
the work is that often a long article which needs 
to be broken down into sections and contributed 
by several hands brings about the co-operation 
of scholars from several countries. 

As stated in the leaflet, the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica is edited through two offices, one in 
London and the other in Chicago. The editors are 
helped by a policy-making editorial board (which 
has Dr. Robert Hutchins, formerly Chancellor of 
Chicago University, as chairman, and Sir 
Geoffrey Crowther as vice-chairman), and a 
complement of external advisers for each classi- 


* The Encyclopaedia Britannica was founded in 1768. 

+ The London office translated from 15 languages last 
year: Danish, Finnish, Flemish, French, German, Hun- 
garian, Italian, Norwegian, Persian, Polish, Portuguese, 
Russian, Spanish and Swedish. 
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fication (e.g., Anthropology, Botany, History, 
Literature, Philosophy, Zoology) of the Encyclo- 
paedia. The classifications are first planned in one 
office and then submitted to the other for comment 
and criticism. All articles are placed in one or 
another of 57 classifications, but many classifica- 
tions are broken down into many sections so that 
although there is one senior adviser or con- 
sultant for the subject, there are also many 
advisers. For example, Literature has Professor 
Basil Willey as consultant, but in addition there 
are 47 advisers, as this number has proved to be 
necessary in order to handle the classification 
adequately. Twenty of the 47 are nationals of 
other countries, some of them at British univer- 
sities, which makes consultation easier, but 
others like Professor Iz (Turkey), Professor H. 
Straumann (Switzerland), Professor A. van der 
Veen (the Netherlands), and Professor L. Viljanen 
(Finland) are in their own countries. Until it was 
possible, as it now is, to handle about 5 million 
words of revision a year, the continuous revision 
plan was hard to operate, for it is an essential 
element of the process that while academic re- 
vision continues by classification, certain articles, 
called temporarily “‘out of classification’, are 
also revised at shorter intervals. Thus, if we take 
the classification Aeronautics as an obvious 
example, we can see that although the whole 
classification, including the biography of the 
Wright brothers, needs only to be replanned at 
intervals of ten years, many articles within it, for 
example, Aero Engines, cannot wait that length 
of time before they are adjusted or rewritten. So 
the article Aero Engines, after the completion of 
the revision of the classification Aeronautics, is 
placed immediately in the ‘out of classification” 
classification for attention every two years. 
When a classification is to be revised or re- 
planned, all the articles within that classification 
are pasted up, each column of them on a separate 
sheet of paper. These paste-ups are delivered to 
the consultant who looks through them and 
suggests at a subsequent discussion how, first of 
all, the classification should be broken down into 
sections for reading. When this has been done and 
the advisers appointed—and often the consultant 
offers his services as an adviser for one section— 
the advisers receive their group of articles and are 
required to answer several questions: should the 
article still be included in the encyclopaedia and, 
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Encyclopaedia Britannica, 1771-1960 
Figure 2 
The twenty-four volumes of the current printing, some copies of 


Britannica Book of the Year, and the two-volume World Language 


Figure 1 
The three volumes of the first edition which 
began publication in weekly parts 1768, and was 


first published as a bound set in 1771. 


if so, is the title of the article still the right one? Is 
the article satisfactory as it stands, i.e., is it the 


article that might be written today if it were 
assigned as new? Is it in need of slight revision, 
substantial revision or rewriting with the recom- 


mendation that it be rewritten if in doubt? 
Finally, who is the best authority to undertake 
the revision? An additional task for the adviser 
is to suggest new articles that should be included 
in the revision and to recommend changes of 
length to articles already in. He also tells us if he 
thinks that some articles, often biographies, could 
be left out. 

A problem of planning by classification is that 
many articles do not fit easily into any one of 
them. This is particularly the case with articles 
that might be placed either in History or Religion. 
I once told the Editorial Board that the transfer of 
the biographies of the Popes from the History 
classification to Religion meant that some of the 
Popes were scarcely the same men as a result. 
Often one is faced with the difficulty of deciding 
whether an article should go for rewriting to a 
historian or a theologian, to a philosopher or a 
political scientist. 

The main burden of seeing that the revision of 
a classification is thoroughly satisfactory from all 
points of view falls on the classification editor on 
the editorial staff. One of the great advantages of 
the continuous revision plan is that it has offered 


Dictionary 


to a number of able people continuous and pro- 
gressive employment as encyclopaedists. Before 
this plan was introduced, staffs for organizing and 
checking the contributors’ work were recruited 
for short periods and, in consequence, too much 
reliance had to be placed on outside consultants 
and advisers. Today the situation is quite different 
and already there are several members of staff 
who have had ten or more years’ experience of 
handling authors’ work, helping them to avoid 
errors and to make as good a contribution as 
possible for the very special requirements of an 
encyclopaedia. 

Naturally, the classification editor must have a 
wide knowledge of his subject, be able to converse 
intelligently about it with the consultant, advisers 
and authors, and be able tactfully to point out 
possible errors, the riding too hard of a hobby 
horse or the omission of an essential piece of 
information planned to appear in the particular 
article. He must also keep his eye on the master 
plan for the classification to make sure that all 
pieces of the jigsaw are fitting into place and he 
must all the time be watchful over “copy dates”, 
for the printer will not wait and is not concerned 
with the myriad excuses that authors have thought 
up over the years. One contributor, having been 
badgered by us over a long period, wrote: “Here 
it is. I am tired of you occupying a front seat in 
my conscience’’. 
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To help him (or her) the classification editor 
has assistant classification editors, if the classi- 
fication is large, and sub-editors. Much depends 
on the accuracy of the sub-editor, who must work 
a great deal on his (or her) own in the British 
Museum or specialized libraries. The library in 
the office is necessarily a small one containing 
only those books and periodicals which are likely 
to be of general use. For the detailed checking of 
articles the sub-editors must find the authoritative 
works which will enable them to query with the 
contributors’ statements, dates, names, spellings 
and possible omissions. 

Contributors, usually, are given a reasonably 
long time in which to write their articles. Some- 
times the period is too long for they forget all 
about them, but here, as in every other depart- 
ment of our work, we have an elaborate system 
for reminding them of their promises. As soon as 
an article is assigned, a card is made out and placed 
in a filing system which gives easy reference in 
alphabetical order under the article title. The card, 
besides recording essential information like name 
of author, length and copy date, also has a series 
of numbers keyed to information that we need 
to know. Thus a number is crossed off when the 
article is assigned, another when it comes in, 
another when the author is paid, another when 
the article goes to the printer, another when the 
proof comes in, and so on. There is also an 
author’s card, giving his address and the titles of 
articles he has written for us or is writing. Then, 
as soon as an article is assigned, a folder is made 
for it and placed empty in a file awaiting the 
receipt of copy. The front of the folder is stamped 
with headings for the essential information that 
the sub-editor will want to know. Thus, when 
handling the article the sub-editor can find out, 
without going to the master file, the name of the 
author, the length of the article as it was supposed 
to be, the length that it has turned out to be and 
whether the article has been rewritten, heavily 
or lightly revised. The difficulty of fitting copy is 
a problem we can never forget and all articles 
are counted as soon as they come in. If they are 
outrageously overlength, as they sometimes are, 
the assistant editor’s attention is drawn to the 
matter, so that something can be done about it in 
good time. Many articles, of course, go to con- 
sultants or advisers at this early stage for con- 
sideration or comment; others, like geographical 
items on towns or short biographies, are handled 
by the classification editors. 

It may be of passing interest to note that by no 
means all the contributors are found directly from 
the advice of the adviser. Often the adviser knows 
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the name of the older expert without knowing who 
is the coming young man who is working in the 
field. It is the older expert who supplies this, just 
as his name was supplied by his predecessor years 
before. It is one of the pleasures of editing the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica that nearly everyone, all 
over the world, is willing to help, and it is an 
even greater pleasure to discover that the obscure 
lecturer recommended to one ten years ago is now 
the holder of a premier post or is even a Nobel 
prize winner. | can think of many examples. 

One of the obstacles to keeping the Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica up to date is the vast amount of 
time that must be spent, after sub-editing, in 
preparing and fitting copy for the printer and 
afterwards in proof-reading, printing and bind- 
ing. If one has never seen a stack of even one 
volume of the Britannica in a bindery, one can 
have little idea of the mountainous nature of the 
task. Printing takes place in England and the 
U.S.A. by the offset method which, on reel-fed 
machines, enables the actual printing to be done 
at higher speeds than would otherwise be the case. 
Nevertheless, the printing and binding of Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica is an all-the-year-round opera- 
tion, continuous like the editing, for as soon as 
one printing is completed, another begins. 
Encyclopaedia Britannica is said to be the biggest 
single publication printing job in the world, and 
although I do not know if this is true, I cannot 
think of one that is greater. 

Problems arise at every stage of printing: the 
choice of paper, the making of the printing plates, 
the actual printing and at the binderies. To 
marshal so much material as is needed to print 
many thousands of a work containing 24 volumes 
of more than 1,000 pages each requires the 
planning of a general staff. One subject alone, that 
of paper, occupies many hours of discussion. To 
find a paper thin enough to bind in thousand-page 
volumes, strong enough to stand up to reasonable 
wear, opaque and receptive enough to take half- 
tone photographs make great demands on skill 
and time. It is also costly. 

It may be of interest to mention one or two 
particular difficulties of the present time. First, 
then, the policy of seeking authors from all over 
the world has raised questions of interpretation. 
Most scholars, including our own, are far more 
chauvinistic in their opinions on some matters 
than perhaps they realize. We are successful when 
we invite a team of Frenchmen to write on the 
medieval history of France, successful that is in 
obtaining an objective view which is not in 
conflict with other articles on other pages. But 
it would be a different story if we invited a 
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Frenchman to write on the last hundred years of 
French history, and a German to write on the last 
hundred years of German history. The narratives 
might be complementary but they would also be 
contradictory. 

A more acute form of this problem arises over 
the Eastern European countries. Many people in 
Western Europe and the USA would be dis- 
mayed to find that articles on that part of the 
world had been entrusted to nationals of the 
countries concerned. Yet their scholars are many 
and able, and we ourselves are lamentably, but 
not surprisingly, short of authorities on Eastern 
European lands. Although its effects are not yet 
reflected in the Encyclopaedia Britannica, an 
arrangement has been reached which augurs well 
for the future. Several Academies of Science in 
Communist states have, through their embassies, 
agreed to contribute articles on non-tendentious 
subjects and on others to help our Western 
authorities with advice and by commenting on 
their work. This is a practical experiment in 
cultural exchange (for we help them in return), 
which may do something, one hopes, to further 
mutual understanding. This is perhaps the point 
to acknowledge with gratitude the help we receive 
from all embassies in checking articles and in 
tracking down obscure bits of information. We 
also wonder sometimes how it was possible to 
prepare articles on undeveloped lands before the 
establishment of university colleges on whose 
staffs we now greatly rely. 

Translation is another problem. We are 
fortunate in the editorial offices in having one or 
two members of staff who speak unusual languages 
as well as those who are competent in more 
likely tongues. Nevertheless, there are many 
languages not at our command and although this 
is not a worry as far as translation is concerned— 
for an anthropologist’s article must be translated 
by an anthropologist and a chemist’s by a chemist 

it does make the appraising of the translation 
and the final sub-editing more difficult. Amusingly 
enough, the greatest difficulty sometimes arises 
when a foreigner decides to write in English: it is 
possible then only to guess at what he means. 
“IT send you’’", wrote a Frenchman a few months 
back, “‘a byrd view of our town”’. 

Finally, as | cannot recapitulate all our prob- 
lems of which those relating to the Religion 
classification are the most intractable, let me 
write a word or two about bibliographies. At the 
present time we are seeking to build up our new 
bibliographies on a foundation of the librarian’s 
needs. Thus, if the subject of the article is one 
remotely likely to be consulted by the general 
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reader, we shall give the book, or books, to which 
the general reader with advantage may be 
referred, as well as the other books recommended 
by the author and adviser, avoiding as a rule 
books which are virtually unobtainable but 
putting them in if the academic nature of the 
particular article suggests their presence to be 
desirable. Keeping bibliographies up to date is 
an enormous undertaking, but we shall do our 
best while avoiding the pitfall of adding the latest 
before its worth has been established. 


International Exchange of Publications 

Following the regional seminars on the exchange of 
publications held in Cuba in 1956 and Japan and Syria 
in 1957, the Government of Hungary, with assistance 
provided by Unesco under the Programme of Participa- 
tion in the activities of Member States, will organize a 
Conference on the International Exchange of Publica- 
tions in Europe at Budapest from 13th to 19th September, 
1960. 

The conference will offer participants the possibility 
of exchanging ideas and discussing common problems 
with a view to promoting the development of the inter- 
national exchange of publications in Europe. The follow- 
ing subjects will be considered at the conference: present 
and future trends in the international exchange of 
publications; organization, functions and staff require- 
ments of a national exchange centre; decentralized 
exchange services; development of co-operative inter- 
library centres and exchange of surplus library material ; 
barriers to the exchange of publications; standardization 
of exchange practice. 

The working languages of the conference will be 
English, French and Russian and the working papers, 
which will be used as a basis for the discussions, will be 
sent in advance to all participants. Further information 
may be obtained from the Hungarian National Com- 
mission for Unesco, Budapest, I], Bem rakpart 47, 
(Hungary). 

Surrey Awards 

Surrey Education Committee will receive applications 
from bona fide Surrey residents for full-time courses in 
the 1950/1961 academic year leading to the Registration 
Examination. Full details and application forms may be 
obtained from the Chief Education Officer (Awards), 
County Hall, Kingston-upon-Thames, not later than 
jrd June, 1960. 


The New Library Association 
Headquarters 


Outline plans have now been submitted to the 
University of London for the new building in 
Store Street, W.C.1, which is to house the head- 
quarters of the Library Association and the 
National Central Library. 

Two perspective drawings of the building, and 
a plan of the Library Association’s part of it, are 
reproduced overleaf (pages 150-152). The original 
drawings and plan are available for inspection in 
the Library at Chaucer House. 
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PERSPECTIVE FROM STORE STABET ORAWING NT 224/58 
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New Headquarters Building: perspective from Store Street, showing National Central Library frontage 


PERSPECTIVE FROM RJOGMOUNT STREET DRAWING NI 224/39 
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New Headquarters Building: perspective from Ridgmount Street, showing Library Association frontage. 
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HREE years ago! I contributed to this 

journal an article which attempted to analyse 
some of the reasons for our failure to get support 
for the idea of State responsibility for library 
services. The present contribution follows up that 
analysis in the light of further developments. 

It so happens that Mr. Gardner? has been 
doing the same thing. He considers “that the next 
few years should be a time of great opportunity 
for librarianship and the Library Association”. 
Noting the long record of shattered hopes, he 
limits himself to what might be practical (as did 
the proposals of the Roberts Report). Accord- 
ingly he welcomes in that report the acceptance at 
last of Ministerial responsibility and deals with 
desirable future developments with regard to 
buildings, staff, professional unity, public rela- 
tions, co-operation and bibliographical services. 
(Significantly, he does not mention library educa- 
tion.) The present article is a variation on the 
same theme and a re-statement of my argument 


that we have still not developed a theory of 


library organization with the result that we are 
always overtaken by events. It is, of course, 
legitimate to congratulate ourselves on the 
progress made since 1919: the difference between 
then and now is noticeable. It does not, however, 
hit the average citizen in the eye—and it is a 
slight development when you compare it with 
the changes that have taken place in education or 
in the social services. In a forthcoming textbook 
I have tried to formulate a theoretical basis for 
some aspects of library service. We have no lack 
of “ideas”, but so long as they go about the 
library world separate and unrelated, they will not 
penetrate into the wider world and they merely 
infuriate by their futility. (That is why librarian- 
ship lecturers constantly irritate themselves and 
other people.) These ideas have been dragged out 
year after year, but even within the profession 
(which is only the first battlefield), they have not 
been accepted with a full understanding of all their 
implications and they have not been integrated 
one with another. I recollect how at annual 
conferences librarians and authority representa- 
tives drowse through a conference paper and then 
file out muttering “nothing new here’’. It is all 
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Life Without Father: 
(2) The Post-Roberts Era 


By R. C. Bence, M.C., F.L.A., Tutor-in-charge, E.C.R.L. School of Librarianship, Trinidad 


very sad: they are looking for the wrong thing. 
If this is so, how can we expect political parties 
to understand what we are aiming at? We have 
never told them. The theme can be illustrated by 
examples—which could continue indefinitely. 

Perhaps the most important one is that of 
library staff. Fifteen years ago it became apparent 
that in an economy of full employment there 
would be a recruiting problem: there still is a 
recruiting problem. What have we done except 
reduce library hours and lament the insufficiencies 
of Nalgo? Year after year I have asked students 
why so many new recruits leave the profession. 
The answer is always the same: money? status? 
routines ? awkward hours ? endless examinations? 

yes, of course, but the main reason is the other 
members of the staff. Now this is either a state- 
ment about human nature (“‘hell is other people’) 
or about the personality traits of their colleagues 
(“librarians are odd”), or a statement about 
simple management failures. I believe it is the 
latter and that these difficulties are not inherent 
in librarianship. (It is possible so to organize a 
library that best friends fall into deadly hatred: 
I have seen it done.) The other factors mentioned 
above need not be inherent either. Many libraries 
have grown from small beginnings to much 
larger organizations. This is a matter for con- 
gratulation, but the people at the top or in the 
middle behave the way they always did. In the 
light of these facts, the need for a proper division 
of staff and schedule of duties is so obvious as to 
be scarcely worth saying. The problem is not 
whether, but how, it can be done. Staff training is 
also relevant here. 

The second example is in the sphere of methods 
and techniques. Mr. Callander has always stressed 
that the application of mechanical aids to public 
library administration is essential, not because 
they are important in themselves but because, 
until they are successful, human energies cannot 
be released for professional tasks. We all agree. 
But why is it that photocharging, available for at 
least 20 years, is only now being generally in- 
stalled? Mr. Corbett® generously attributes this 
to changing social circumstances and habits. This 
may be the case, but I suspect that another reason 
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is that, as in the days of the introduction of open 
access, we still rely on the example of the pilot 
project carried out by some individual blessed 
with vision or favourable circumstances. In these 
days this method (under national or international 
auspices) is appropriate in underdeveloped 
countries, but surely we should not claim to be in 
this category. When some new project within a 
library is suggested, the first step is to send out 
questionnaires to find out what other libraries 
are doing. This should not be necessary and is one 
of the functions of the Library Association. The 
answers should be beyond conjecture. 

The third example is “‘assistance to readers” or 
reference service. Everybody agrees chat this is 
important, but it is still frequently not treated as a 
basic matter of library organization. If the 
enquiry desk is to function properly, the counter 
must come out of the library: if this is done, non- 
professional staff are required. Failing this, 
“assistance to readers” is a frill. There are 
naturally other ways of achieving the same ends. 
Linked with the whole concept of reference 
service is the “subject approach’. One might 
venture to suggest that in any general library, 
undivided by subject departments or by staff 
subject organization, real reference service is 
impossible. The day of the great general collection 
is over, except for repository purposes or where 
the assistance of the staff is not required. I simply 
state these things because they are familiar enough 
and Dr. Savage is my witness. 

The fourth example is the concept of the 
national library service. The failure of the Roberts 
Committee to pay “regard to the relation of 
public libraries to other libraries’’ has been much 
criticized quite rightly. Mr. Gardner’ says 
“presumably there were no thoughts to offer”. 
Quite so. It is difficult to see how there could have 
been any thoughts since there is no organized 
structure, no pressure group anywhere in the 
country (except the library schools) which deals 
with libraries of all types. It is impossible for busy 
librarians to think beyond their own experience. 
We should not expect it and the result was 
inevitable. The existing state of library ‘‘co- 
operation” is another aspect of this same problem 
since voluntary library co-operation should 
constitute the foundations for a national library 
service. It is not, however, regarded in that light 
and the present proliferation of overiapping 
schemes borders on lunacy. Eventually the entire 
structure will pass beyond human understanding. 
With regard to scientific research material, Dr. 
Urquhart has had the simple answer thrust upon 
him. All that is necessary is for the same policy to 
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be applied to other subject fields. If the concept 
of a national library service is ever taken seriously, 
the application of carefully formulated standards 
for library service inevitably follows: the argu- 
ments against are relevant only if we think of 
standards without relating them to the whole 
picture. The Roberts Report has ventured a little 
way: now we have at least one standard. 

The last example is library education. In spite 
of efforts (sometimes misguided) on the part of a 
few teachers, library schools are still looked upon 
mainly as useful training centres for junior staff. 
They have not yet established their true role in 
the eyes of the profession: perhaps we should not 
expect it yet. Sooner or later some scheme will 
have to be devised so that teachers can set their 
own examinations. I am not advocating individual 
diplomas, but possibly a joint examination set by 
the schools and watched over by the Library 
Association. Under the present system it is 
impossible to guarantee that amateur examiners 
will set questions which are educationally worthy. 
They may, of course, and many of them regu- 
larly do so: but that is not the point. The matter 
need not be pursued here. There is one other 
aspect which is more relevant. It is probable that 
many of us have failed to teach library adminis- 
tration and have helped to perpetuate the state of 
affairs diagnosed above. We took over from part- 
time lecturers and from obsolescent textbooks 
a pseudo-liberal technique of not “enforcing” our 
own opinions. (They should not need to be 
subjective opinions.) The years are littered with 
pros and cons, but devoid of the solutions we 
should have found; the integrating theory was not 
there. Oddly enough it was not until I was faced 
with Jamaican students that I finally realized how 
serious this deficiency is. We have said these are 
the pros and these are the cons, as if everything 
must be a matter of personal opinion and every- 
body (being entitled to one) is right. 

By this time the observant readers will realize 
that after years of resistance I have become 
“‘Americanized” in some respects. Gradually I 
have been driven to admit that librarianship must 
be fully treated as one of the social sciences. 
Europeans, unlike the Americans and _ the 
Russians, do not believe that everything must 
have a solution. In our ancient wisdom we tend to 
think that there are many answers and all of them 
are likely to be relevant in different places and 
situations. The main thing is to ask the right 
questions. We resent the encroachment of science 
into fields traditionally humane. But it is a mis- 
guided resentment. If librarianship is amenable to 
scientific method and analysis, then we must 
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welcome the implications: we must give up 
Pottering and embrace Library Science at last. 
Most of the policies | have advocated are familiar 
in the USA: this is unfortunate but irrelevant. 
The application of simple sociological technique 
produces inexorable conclusions. This article, 
therefore, is primarily a plea for a true theory of 
library organization. In the examples I[ have 
quoted, the theoretical deficiency is always to be 
found there. We have not examined in the light 
of new circumstances our national library 
organization or the organization of individual 
libraries. The existing foundations were laid to 
meet the needs of a receding past. It is time to lay 
the ghost of Andrew Carnegie; there is no need 
for him to be knocking on the door. We often 
tend simply to add bits on, perhaps because more 
radical policies may cost too much. 

If space had permitted, I might have dealt with 
book selection. Existing literature is inadequate 
because it does not deal with book selection as a 
simple basic organization problem. Publicity and 
public relations are in this category also, but Mr. 
Best Harris must take care of that. Finally, it is 
worth noting that unless new buildings are planned 
with a clear formulation of modern library 
service ideals in mind, the result will be some more 
distressing municipal monuments to the library 
needs of a bygone era. Developments in London 
with regard to public libraries are not encourag- 
ing so far. Bradford is another matter. 

The above assertions are deliberately cast in 


dogmatic form, bearing in mind the challenge of 


the future. We are not criticizing existing 
services at all, but simply noting the failure to 
integrate our ideas about them. That is our job. 
“There is nothing new here.” 
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Local Education Authority Awards 
Chief Librarians whose assistants are refused awards 
to enable them to attend library school, should inform 
the Education Officer of the Library Association, Chaucer 
House, Malet Place, London, W.C.1. Copies of all 
relevant documents relating to any case of refusal should 
be sent in with the report 


Correction 
Examination Results, Winter, 1959 
(March issue, page 105) 
Under Registration, Group C—Passes: 
“Banerjee, T."’ should have read “Banerjee, T. (c).”’ 
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Token Charging at Grimsby 


By Davip Boswe.t, F.L.A., F.R.G.S., Central Lending Librarian, Grimsby Public Libraries 


QOMeE eighteen months ago token charging 
was introduced at Grimsby. It was done for a 
variety of purposes, the primary one being that 
it was hoped that by introducing this charging 
system the service to readers would be speeded 
up, particularly during the “peak periods”. 
Other reasons for its introduction were that it 
was hoped such a procedure would reduce the 
amount of staff time spent on processing books 
and on typing, and would at the same time reduce 
the amount of stationery required. 

For various reasons it was decided that it was 
impractical to discard the Browne charging in all 
cases and, therefore, token’ charging was intro- 
duced only in respect of adult fiction. The actual 
system evolved is very closely related to that used 
at Worthing and described in the Recorp for 
July 1956, although there are some very impor- 
tant variations which it has been necessary to 
introduce. The purpose of these notes is not so 
much to explain yet again a perfectly familiar 
process, but to explain some of the variations that 
are employed at Grimsby, together with the 
reasons for their use. 

Before the details of the system may be dis- 
cussed, however, it is necessary that a brief outline 
of this method of token charging be given in 
order that the purely locally devised variations 
may be seen in relation to the charging procedure 
as a whole. 

In short then, the system operates in the follow- 
ing manner. Tokens are handed to each reader 
when he, or she, enters the library to exchange one 
novel for another one, and they are handed in to 
the counter staff before leaving the library. 
Tokens then are, in effect, simple indicators to 
show how many books a person has returned and 
how many may be borrowed. All the time that a 
person has a book at home or a token in his 
possession while exchanging books, his reader’s 
ticket remains in a file at the library. The ticket is 
only removed from this file when a reader states 
that he no longer wishes to borrow fiction. When 
that happens, the ticket is handed to the borrower 
in exchange for a book or a token. Overdue 
checks are carried out four times a year and are 
done quite simply by placing the “old” file of 
tickets at the “in” counter and commencing a 


“new” file at the “‘out’’ counter. As books are 
returned, the readers’ tickets are removed from 
the “old” file, checked with the person concerned 
in order to ascertain that the details shown upon 
them are correct, and finally they are handed to 
the borrower. After the reader has selected 
another volume, the book and the ticket are 
handed in at the “out” counter where the book 
is date stamped and the ticket placed in a new 
sequence. After a given period, a month for 
instance, all the tickets that remain in the “old” 
file represent overdue books and notices may be 
sent to the readers concerned. 

In his paper upon the Worthing token charging 
system, the Borough Librarian mentions that the 
only quotation he received for the supply of 
tokens was £2 18s. 6d. per 100 for 600 discs. 
While admitting that comparatively few tokens 
are required (five hundred are in use at one time 
in Grimsby), this does seem to be rather expensive. 
It was, therefore, decided to use plastic tokens. 
Those purchased are hexagonal, 14 in. in diam., 
with 4 in. central hole, and lettered on one side 
“Grimsby Public Libraries’. Fortunately, as it 
turned out later, they are available in a variety of 
colours and they cost £8 15s. Od. per thousand. 

It will be seen that in its basic essentials it 
would be hard to discover a simpler method of 
charging than this; yet when the system was put 
into actual operation, several difficulties developed. 

The chief cause of difficulty was that readers 
had been accustomed to take their tickets away 
from the library if they could not find a book to 
suit their particular taste at the moment, and they 
continued to do this with tokens. It was realized 
that such long-standing habits could not easily 
be changed in a short period of time and that a 
long-term policy of publicity would have to be 
used. Pamphlets explaining the system, book 
marks and notices were all used during the first 
year to draw readers’ attention to the fact the 
tokens were not intended to be taken away from 
the library. In spite of this, some readers con- 
tinued to take away tokens and when that 
happened, their ticket remained in the file at the 
counter apparently indicating that a book was on 
loan to the person concerned. Normally, of 
course, the fact that a reader had a token and 
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not a book at home meant very little; at times, 
however, it could and did cause endless diffi- 
culties. These problems always occurred when a 
reader took home a token just before a new 
sequence of tickets was started; and there were 
two main types of problem which resulted from 
this action. Firstly, there were those readers who, 
having taken home a token did not visit the 
library for a number of weeks. In their case the 
reader’s ticket remained in the file at the library 
and in due course an overdue notice would be 
sent in respect of that ticket. Secondly, there were 
those readers who took home a token just before 
the change over of sequences and who, after a 
lapse of a week or two, started to use the library 
again. This in due course resulted in the reader 
receiving an overdue notice in respect of his 
ticket which remained in the old sequence while, 
in actual fact, he had in his possession a book 
with a current date stamp. 

It wis realized that the basic problem, that of 
readers taking tokens away from the library, 
could not be solved quickly; nevertheless, it was 
felt that some method of minimizing the problem 
caused by this had to be found. 

The first step that was taken was to order a set 
of tokens of a different colour to those originally 
purchased. This meant that for one issue period 
red tokens could be used, and then, with the 
starting of a new sequence of tickets, green tokens 
could be used, and so on, alternating the colours 
with each new sequence of tickets. The use of 
different colours does not prevent readers from 
taking tokens away, but it does prevent a person 
from using a token that he has had in his posses- 
sion for some time. It occasionally does happen 
that a reader attempts to use a token of the 
wrong colour, but this is immediately noticeable 
and the reader’s ticket can be found and placed 
in the correct sequence before any real harm 
results. This does, of course, allow the counter 
staff to draw the reader’s attention to the fact 
that tokens are not intended to be taken from 
the library, which is a useful piece of direct 
publicity. 

Initially some problems were caused by readers 
taking a token away from a branch and using it 
at the Central Library. If this happened for one 
issue only, no great harm resulted. It was found, 
however, that if a reader brought a token from a 
branch to use at the Central Library then he, or 
she, invariably continued to use the Central 
Library until the next change of sequence. When 
the new sequence was started it was found, of 
course, that the reader had no corresponding 
ticket in the file, and by then the borrower had 
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forgotten that he had ever had a ticket in use at a 
branch. In such cases temporary tickets had to be 
made out while attempts to find the original 
ticket were made, and frequently before this could 
be done, the reader received an overdue notice 
from a branch. 

Fortunately it early became apparent that, 
while readers moved tokens from branch to 
central libraries, they never moved them from 
branch to branch. That allowed quite a simple 
cure to be applied. The colours of the tokens were 
again alternated; if red ones were being used at 
the Central Library, then green ones were used 
at the four branches, and vice versa. Had there 
been frequent transfers of tickets between the 
various branch libraries as well as between the 
branches and the Central Library, it would have 
been essential to use tokens of alternative colours, 
or sizes, at each of the branch libraries. This 
could have been done quite easily and at no great 
cost and it is much more preferable to do that 
rather than have tokens, of a common colour, 
made with the name of the service point stamped 
upon them, as such lettering would not be 
instantly noticeable. 

Before token charging began, it was suggested 
that difficulties might be encountered in relation 
to readers’ requests for particular novels, and also 
in regard to the renewal of tickets. Fortunately, 
no serious difficulties have been encountered on 
either count. 

As readers’ requests are received, details of the 
author and title are placed in a visible index at the 
counter and all returned books are checked 
against this. It is surprising how little time this 
actually takes, as counter assistants rapidly 
become familiar with the details shown upon this 
index. In the case of those books for which there 
are waiting lists, it has been found that.a small red 
sticker placed upon the date label is of consider- 
able assistance. The sticker indicates the existence 
of a waiting list for the particular title as soon as a 
volume is returned and saves the checking of the 
index. The stickers used are those normally 
affixed to letters to indicate an enclosure and they 
may be purchased very cheaply. It happens on 
occasion that a book is not located by simply 
checking all returned volumes (if, for instance, an 
only copy is long-overdue). In order that readers 
are not kept waiting indefinitely for such titles, 
the index is checked at periodic intervals and out- 
standing requests are met by purchasing extra 
copies whenever that is possible. Statistics 
compiled since token charging was first intro- 
duced show that fiction requests are satisfied as 
quickly by this method as are non-fiction requests 
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Students’ 
Type Sheets 


A new set of students’ lettering 
sheets, showing large-size alpha- 
bets in such well-known faces as 
Baskerville, Plantin, Garamond, 
Bembo, Bodoni, Perpetua, Alber- 
tus, Times, Gill Sans, Rockwell, 
Klang, Walbaum and Falstaff, is 
now available price 1s. 


90-0-000-000000-100-100-0003 


The Monotype Corporation Ltd. 
43 Fetter Lane, London, E.C.4 = 

Reg. Trade Mark: Monotype — 
= <> 


39-00-0000-000-00-009 


that are dealt with by placing indicators in the 
Browne charge. 

The question of renewing tickets can be solved 
quite simply. At Grimsby all tickets are valid for 
two years and all of one person’s tickets expire 
upon the same date. This means that if the non- 
fiction issue is checked at monthly intervals and 
all expired tickets are marked, it is a simple matter 
for the staff on duty to ask the reader to complete 
a renewal form when the non-fiction volume is 
returned. Upon the receipt of a completed 
renewal form, all the tickets can be prepared and 
the old ticket in the token sequence replaced with 
a current one. Some readers, of course, do not 
use non-fiction tickets and they have to be handed 
renewal forms when a new token sequence is 
started. It has been found that nearly all of the 
borrowers who fali into this category do return 
their renewal forms within a short period, 
although some inevitably do not bother to do so. 
The readers who do not return their forms then 
continue to use the out-of-date ticket until 
another sequence is started. When that happens, 
the readers concerned are reminded that one 
renewal form has already been given to them and 
that it is regretted that they cannot borrow 
another book until such a form has _ been 
completed. 


00000-00000. 
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CONCLUSIONS 


1. This system of charging is certainly quicker 
than the Browne method previously used, except 
during the short period during the change from 
one sequence to another. During the actual change 
of sequence, the token charging takes no more 
time than a normal Browne charging method. 


2. Staff time behind the scenes is also saved as 
charging cards and pockets are no_ longer 
required and as books do not now require to have 
an individual stock, or accessions, number 
(indeed, there would be no point in having them). 


3. The recovery of overdues does present some 
problems that are unavoidable: 

(a) Readers cannot be told the author and the 
title of books they have out. 

(6) Due to the length of time that can elapse 
between a book being borrowed and an overdue 
notice being sent, a reader may have changed his 
address. 

(c) The Town Clerk is unwilling to take legal 
action to recover books borrowed by this method, 
which does inevitably result in some volumes 
being “written off”. 


4. Lost and found books are difficult to deal 
with to some extent: 

(a) If a reader reports having lost a book and 
cannot remember the author and title, then a flat 
charge of ten shillings is made. 

(b) If a volume is handed in as having been 
found, it is not possible to notify the person who 
lost it and, apart from recording the details of the 
book, nothing else can be done until a reader 
reports having lost a book. 

5. In practice it has been: found that filing 
tickets alphabetically by name is not always the 
best method, particularly if a large number of 
readers have the same name. Some experiments 
have been carried out by filing tickets in alpha- 
betical order of street names and then numeric- 
ally. This on the whole seems to be the better 
system as tickets are easier to find (except when 
streets are unusually long or when several streets 
have similar names), and asking a reader for his 
address does help to ensure that details on the 
ticket are correct. 


6. As the only record of the date of loan is 
stamped in the book, the renewal of fiction loans 
is rather difficult unless the reader presents the 
book for renewal. Requests for renewal by 
telephone present so many problems and diffi- 
culties that it has become necessary to refuse to 
accept them, although those made by post are 
still accepted. 
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The Carnegie Medal goes to 
Rosemary Sutcliff 


The award of the Carnegie Medal for 1959 to 
Miss Rosemary Sutcliff for The lantern bearers 
will give pleasure not only to her readers and 
those who know her, but especially to those 
children’s librarians who have for some years now 
strongly pressed her claims as one excellent book 
has succeeded another. 

The Carnegie Medal is awarded by the Library 
Association annually for an outstanding book for 
children written by a British subject domiciled in 
the United Kingdom and no author can win the 
Medal more than once. However, in addition to 
announcing the name of the successful author, the 
Library Association also publishes the titles of 
other books considered worthy of recommenda- 
tion. Sometimes there may be as many as half a 
dozen recommendations; in other years only one 
or two, or possibly none. In view of the limited 
nature of such recommendations, it seems 


incredible that Miss Sutcliff should have been 
commended no less than four times in the five 
years 1954/8. The award of the 1959 Medal itself 


is, therefore, .a most fitting and well-deserved 
tribute to a distinguished author of children’s 
books. 

Rosemary Sutcliff’s rise to pre-eminence in her 
own particular field of writing has indeed been 
meteoric and has been achieved in spite of, and 
paradoxically thanks to, a battle against child- 
hood illness and subsequent physical handicap. 
Born in Surrey, the daughter of a naval officer, 
she was very ill as a small child and was forced to 
spend several years on her back. Thanks to her 
mother, however, these were not idle years, but 
on the contrary were spent to good purpose. In 
this period her mother spent much of her time in 
reading to her daughter. Being an ardent lover 
of history, it was natural that historical books 
figured largely among those read to Rosemary; 
as well as the writings of Dickens, Thackeray and 
Trollope, they included such works as The /ast 
days of Pompeii, Our island story, The gladiators, 
Beowulf and the Greek and Roman legends. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that when Miss 
Sutcliff turned to writing, her stories were written 
in the field of historical fiction. Although she did 
not learn to read until she was nine years old, she 
became an authoress in her teens, publishing her 
first book in 1950. Her first three books, The 
Queen Elizabeth story, The armourer’s house and 


Rosemary Sutcliff 


Brother Dusty Feet, were all set in the Tudor 
period. With Simon she turned to the Civil War, 
a book in which she showed marked progress as a 
writer, developing both in the vigour of her prose- 
style, her delineation of the countryside, and in 
her vivid accounts of the battles of the period. 

In 1954, with The eagle of the ninth, Miss 
Sutcliff turned to the period in which she first 
gained her greatest distinction as an author, that 
of Britain in the days of the Romans. Her 
characterization, her prose-style and her exact 
reproduction of the atmosphere of the period 
placed Rosemary Sutcliff among the foremost of 
children’s writers, and in her succeeding books. 
The outcast, The shield ring, The silver branch and 
Warrior Scarlet, she went from strength to 
strength, her writings containing all the ingredi- 
ents of first-rate historical stories. 

With The lantern bearers Miss Sutcliff has pro- 
duced her most mature book to date and in so 
doing has developed from a writer for younger 
children to one for those in the older age group. 
In fact, it almost needs an adult mind to grasp all 
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the emotional implications of her latest book, for 
it is one in which the battles of the mind hold 
equal place with those of the field. Her character- 
ization and style are at their best, the life of the 
period is admirably contrived and her scholarship 
is evident. The tension of the story is maintained 
throughout, but the history is not overdone, 
neither is the story confused with a surfeit of 
characters. 

This is a story of Britain at the time when the 
last Roman settlers departed from the island, 
leaving it largely at the mercy of the Saxon 
invaders. Aquila is a young Roman officer who 
voluntarily deserts his legion, feeling his ties with 
the Britain he has known and loved to be stronger 
than those with Rome. His father’s farm is 
ravaged by the Saxons, his father killed and 
Aquila ultimately taken to Jutland as a thrall, 
whilst his sister Flavian is captured by the Saxons. 
Three years later, still a thrall, he returns to 
Britain with an invading force and once again 
meets Flavian, who has by now married a Saxon 
and has borne him a son. With her help he 
contrives to escape and though in return he 
promises to forgive her for what seems to him an 
unforgivable crime in marrying a Saxon, the hurt 
remains with him. Subsequently he joins up with 
Ambrosius, the last hope of the Britons defending 
their island against the invaders, and later marries 
Ness, the daughter of Cradoc the Chieftain. She 
bears him a son whom he names Flavia after his 
father. There follows a period of preparation for 
war against the Saxons, followed by battles which 
in the outcome prove inconclusive owing to the 
limited force at the disposal of the British. In the 
final battle in which the Saxons are routed but not 
evicted from the country, Aquila sees his sister’s 
son fighting with the enemy and subsequently 
saves his life at the risk of his own honour. He 
gives the boy his father’s signet ring and asks him 
to return it when he has safely reached the Saxon 
lines. Later the ring is returned and Aquila feels 
he must unburden himself to Ambrosius, so that 
his actions may be judged. His proudest moment 
comes when his son, with whom he has never as 
yet felt entirely comfortable, without waiting for 
the judgment of Ambrosius, declares himself for 
his father and is ready to share any punishment 
he may have to suffer. But Ambrosius forgives 
and his feelings are admirably expressed by the 
warrior Artos, “who spoke the last words on the 
matter, very kindly and for all to hear: ‘I never 
had a sister, but if I had, I hope I'd be as true to 
her after many years.’ ”’ 

This necessarily brief account of The /antern 
bearers does but little justice to its author, but the 
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story is Miss Sutcliff at her best. Her choice of 
words and her characters are perfect, the battle 
scenes appear to have been written by a con- 
temporary and the story grips the interest from 
beginning to end. Above all, the emotional 
conflict in the mind of Aquila, triggered off by the 
initial capture of Flavian and her subsequent 
marriage to a Saxon, is carefully sustained 
throughout the story until we feel that with the 
saving of her son’s life and the unburdening of his 
mind to Ambrosius, Aquila has at last solved 
the mental conflict that has been with him night 
and day for twenty years. 

It is a book which should be commended to all 
boys and girls of thirteen and upwards as an 
example of historical fiction at its best. 

E. V. CorBETT 


[The lantern bearers is published by O.U.P. at 12s. 6d.] 


Commended Children’s Books of 1959 


In addition to the award of the L.A. Carnegie 
Medal to The lantern bearers, the following 
children’s books of 1959 were commended: 


Harnett (C.) The load of Unicorn (Methuen). 
Norton (M.) The borrowers afloat (Dent). 
SHarp (M.) The rescuers (Collins). 

VERNEY (J.) Friday's tunnel (Collins). 

YounG (A.) Quiet as moss (Hart-Davis). 


SUBJECT BOOKLISTS RECENTLY ISSUED 
BY BRITISH LIBRARIES 


A select list of books on business management. Carlisle 
P.L. 

A select list of books on horses. Carlisle P.L. 

Architecture and the building trade: books added since 
May, 1957. Chelmsford P.L. 

Manufactured goods and light industries, including the 
book trade: books added since March, 1957, No. 
33. Chelmsford P.L. 

The writer and his critics. Coulsdon and Purley P.L. 

A list of books on higher mathematics. Gillingham P.L. 

The history of Hendon. Hendon P.L. 

Local government. Hendon P.L. 

Directories, annuals, year books, trade registers. Islington 
P.L. 

The owner driver. Islington P.L. 

Introducing the visual arts. Islington P.L. 

The Commonwealth: what to read. Norwich P.L. 

Electrical engineering. Nottingham P.L. 

Bees and beekeeping: book list No. 19. Surrey Co.L. 

Education: publications of 1959: book list No. 20. 
Surrey Co.L. 

Horticulture. Wilts. Co.L. 

Reference books for the home. Wimbledon P.L. 
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The Kate Greenaway Medal goes 
to William Stobbs 


William Stobbs has been familiar for ten years 
or so for his strong, vigorous line drawings and 
for his dramatic book-jackets. In 1954 his draw- 
ings for Knight Crusader won commendation 
when this book received the Carnegie Medal. 
Like many successful illustrators he has become 
identified with particular types of books, with 
historical romances and stories of adventure in 
an exotic setting. Many people must have thought 
that he could draw nothing else. 

The award of the Kate Greenaway Medal 
marks appropriately his emancipation, for in 
Kashtanka and A bundle of ballads Mr. Stobbs 
has surprised his most ardent admirers by the 
versatility of his style and the richness of his 
design and colour. Never again can he be thought 
of as a “typed” artist and, although he will no 
doubt always be called upon for pictures of 
battle-scenes in books by Ronald Welch, and for 
portraits of Ronald Syme’s picturesque rogues, 
a whole world of new opportunities has opened 
before him. Kashtanka is a landmark in his 
artistic development; it is unlikely to represent 
the peak of his achievement. 

One of the remarkable characteristics of this 
most remarkable man is his capacity for work. 
His job as Principal of the Maidstone College of 
Art would be enough to occupy the energies of 
most people. Mr. Stobbs occupies his spare time 
with illustrations and typographical designs for 
many books, with book-jackets (he has done all 
the designs for the Oxford Children’s Library) 
and a variety of other art work, including a 
recent colophon for the Youth Libraries Section. 
His output is great, but none of his work falls far 
below his best and everything has his finger- 
prints on it, that inimitable style which enables 
one to pick out a Stobbs picture without hesita- 
tion from a hundred others. 

Mr. Stobbs comes from County Durham and is 
a Graduate of Durham University. He is forty- 
six. For the past two years he has been at Maid- 
stone and was formerly Head of the Department 
of Design in the London School of Printing and 
Graphic Arts. By training he is a traditionalist, 
but one sharply aware of what is happening in the 
world of art (and particularly of design), and he 
has a rare capacity for appreciation of the work 


William Stobbs 


of his contemporaries, including those like Brian 
Wildsmith, whose background, method and style 
are so unlike his own. He has strong (and clearly 
defined) views about the function of illustration; 
he knows, too, that illustration is only one of the 
partners in book-design. He lives in an ancient 
house (its age concealed behind a Georgian 
facade) with a superb view over the Weald of 
Kent. His garden and his wife and sons provide 
the setting and the impulse for his work; so do 
the mountains to which he returns every year. 
With their help he works enormously and with 
unfailing self-criticism. We shall see much more 
of William Stobbs. 
M. S. CrRoucH 


[Kashtanka and A bundle of ballads are published by 
O.U.P. at 10s. 6d. and 15s. respectively.] 


Commended Illustrated Children’s Books of 1959 
In addition to the award of the L.A. Kate 

Greenaway Medal to William Stobbs, the 

following were commended: 

ARDIZZONE (E.) Titus in trouble (Faber). 

Rose (G.) Wuffles goes to town (Faber). 
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The Library Association 


Scarborough Conference, 1960 
An official invitation to the Conference will be 
found in this issue and all members proposing to 
attend should return the detachable form to the 
Secretary not later than 23rd July, 1960. 


Annual General Meeting, 1960 


All members are entitled to attend the Annual 
General Meeting on 14th September, at 2.30 p.m. 
Admission will be by ticket and members 
registering for the Conference will find a ticket in 
their envelopes. Members not registering for the 
Conference will be able to obtain tickets at the 
Registration Office, up to 12 noon, or at the door 
of the Spa Grand Hall, immediately before the 
meeting. 

The object of using tickets is not to obstruct 
members but to prevent intrusion by unauthorized 
persons. 


1960 Subscriptions 
Members who have not yet paid their sub- 
scriptions for 1960 are reminded of the terms of 
Bye-law C2, which reads as follows: 


Annual subscriptions shall be due and payable in 
advance on the first day of January in each year. 
If by the 30th June in any year the subscription due 
by a member for that year has not been paid, he 
shall forthwith be suspended from membership of 
the Association. If the subscription be paid after 
30th June, but before Ist October, the rights and 
privileges of membership shall be restored, except 
that the member concerned may not vote in the 
Annual Election of the Council or of a Branch or 
Section Committee held during the remainder of 
that year, and the member will not be entitled to 
receive back numbers of the Lisrary AssoctIATION 
Recorb. If the subscription remains unpaid by 
Ist October, the defaulter may be removed from 
the Association by vote of the Council.” 


When remitting subscriptions, members are 
requested to complete the remittance form 
recently sent to them in order to avoid unneces- 
sary correspondence regarding the amount of 
subscription payable and membership of Sections. 


“C2 


L.A. Prize Essay 


Members are reminded that essays submitted 
in connection with the Prize Essay Competition 
for 1960 should reach Chaucer House not later 
than the /5th July. 

The following subjects have been chosen: 


1. The alleged failure of the public, or other library, to 
retain the Teen-Ager, who may have been a user of the 


junior library in childhood, with a study of possible 
remedies. 

. Librarianship—one world. 
Produce, with explanations, a Draft Bill, which 
embodies for legislation the findings of the Roberts 
Report, and incorporates desirable features which 
may have been omitted from the Report. 


Further details appeared in the Recorp for 
November, 1959, page 300. 


Register of Chartered Librarians 


At the April, 1960, Council meeting, 21 Fellows 
and 112 Associates were elected to the Register, 
as follows: 


Fellows: Atkins, R. F. (1959) Bromiley P.L.; Bartle, 
R. H., B.Litt., M.A. (1959) Technical College, Salford; 
Berry, M. D. (Miss) (1959) Brentford and Chiswick P.L.; 
Bromley, D. W. (1958) Nottingham P.L.; Brown, A. G., 
M.A. (1959) St. Andrew’s House L., Edinburgh; Cadney, 
D. L. J., B.A. (1959) Finchley P.L.; Chapman, E. W. 
(1959) West Ham College of Technology; Childs, A. D. 
(1959) Hants. Co.L.; Dews, J. D., M.A. (1959) Durham 
Univ. Institute of Education L.; Gettings, J. (1959) Hull 
P.L.; Gibbons, F. (1959) Liverpool P.L.; Hamilton, G. E. 
(1959) Surrey Co.L.; Howard, T. W. (1959) Hampstead 
P.L.; Ingham, R. (1959) Liverpool P.L.; Lee, J. D. (1959) 
Sheffield P.L.; Miller, J. A. (1959) B'xckburn P.L.; 
Morbey, C. C. F. (1959) Warwickshire Co.L.; Page, F. 
(Miss) (1959) West Sussex Co.L.; Seals, J. H. (1959) 
Nottingham P.L.; Sturt, R. E. (1959) Herts. Co.L.; 
Tyerman, H. (1959) Coventry P.L. 

Associates: Abbott, W. D. (Miss), B.A. (1959) Middle- 
sex Co.L.; Allan J. M. (1959) Wigan P.L.; Anderson, 
I. G., M.A. (1956) Guildhall L., London; Atkins, J. M., 
B.A. (1959) Bucks. Co.L.; Atkinson, A. J. (Miss) (1959) 
Bristol P.L.; Banerjee, T., B.Sc., B.Com. (1959) The 
British Council, Calcutta; Barden, A. E. F. (Miss) (1958) 
previously English Electric Co. L.; Bartlett, D. R., M.A 
(1959) Nottingham P.L.; Baxter, D. (1959) Burnley P.L.; 
Belgrave, S. (Miss) (1959) Barbados P.L., West Indies; 
Benson, J. R. (1959) Middlesex Co.L.; Benson, S. J. 
(Miss), B.Sc. (1959) British Baking Industries Research 
Assoc. L.; Bishop, B. E. (1959) East Sussex Co.L.; 
Brazier, A. (Miss) (1959) Carlisle P.L.; Buckley, L. G. 
(1959) Royal Society for the Prevention of Accidents L.; 
Bugler, S. M. (Miss) (1959) Finsbury P.L.; Bullen, A. S. 
(1957) Winchester P.L.; Bunch, A. J. (Miss) (1958) 
Paddington P.L.; Burke, M. T. (Miss) (1959) Middleton 
P.L.; Chadder, J. E. (Miss) B.A. (1959) Devon Co.L.; 
Chapman, J. V. (Miss) (1959) North Herts. Technical 
College L.; Charles, E. M. (Miss) (1959) Paddington P.L. ; 
Christie, M. H. (Miss) (1959) Bristol P.L.; Cobb, W. P. C. 
(1959) Shropshire Co.L.; Coffin, J. E. St. John (Mrs.) 
(1959) General Electric Co., Ltd.; Cornish, S. S. (1959) 
Essex Co.L.; Coxall, M. E. G. (Miss) (1959) Essex Co.L.; 
Crawforth, J. E. M. (Miss), B.Sc. (1958) Hull P.L.; 
Crocker, M. M. (Miss) (1959) Bournemouth P.L.; Curtis, 
Cc. H. (1959) Herts. Co.L.; Day, P. J. (Miss) (1959) 
Chelsea P.L.; Edwards, R. P. A. (1959) Shoreditch P.L.; 
Eyre, J. J. (1959) Atomic Power Constructions Ltd.; 
Farmer, J. M. (Miss) (1959) Southampton P.L.; Feary , 
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J. M. (Miss) (1959) Isle of Ely Co.L.; Ferguson, M. (Miss) 
(1959) Falkirk P.L.; Francis, S. (Miss) (1959) Birkenhead 
P.L.; Fussell, S. J. (Miss) (1959) Sutton & Cheam P.L.; 
Gadishaw, V. C. (Miss), B.S. (1959) University College of 
the West Indies L.; Garrod, J. E., M.A. (1957) The 
British Council, London; Gele, A. S. (1959) Derby Co.L.; 
Gostling, J. (Miss) (1959) Kensington P.L.; Gostling, 
M. J. (Miss) (1959) Herts, Co.L.; Green, R. H. (1959), 
B.B.C. T.V. Film L.; Grosse, D. H. (Miss), B.A. (1959) 
Consumers’ Association Ltd.; Hartnoll, G. A. (Miss) 
(1959) Hendon P.L.; Hellyer, P. A. (Miss) (1959) West 
Sussex Co.L.; Hines, T. C., A.B., M.L.S. (1959) Rutgers 
Library School, U.S.A.; Hinks, D. (Miss) (1959) Middle- 
sex Co.l Hodgson, P. (Miss) (1959) Lancs. Co.L.; 
Hodson, J. H., B.A. (1959) Nottingham Univ.L.; Holden, 
M. R. (Miss) (1959) Nelson P.L.; Holdstock, M. R. (Miss) 
(1959) Luton P.L.; Hornett, V. C. (Miss) (1959) Middle- 
sex Co.L.; Hughes, M. (1958) English Electric Co., Ltd.; 
Irvin, N. J. (Mrs.) (1959) Gosforth P.L.; Jarvis, M. G. A 
(Miss) (1958) Bristol P.L.; Johns, M. T. (Miss) (1959) 
Plymouth P.L.; Jones, M. (Mrs.) (1959) previously Hyde 
P.L.; Jordan, D. M. (Miss) (1959) Orpington P.L.; 
Kinsler, E. A. (Miss) (1958) Glasgow P.L.; Large, N. 
(Mrs.), B.A. (1959) Hackney P.L.; Leaper, D. M. (Miss), 
B.A. (1959) University College L., Canberra; Lewis, D. M. 
(Miss) (1958) Queen Victoria Memorial L., Salisbury, 
S. Rhodesia; Lim, P. P. H. (Mrs.), B.A. (1959) previously 
Raffles National L., Singapore; McGilvray, P. (Mrs.) 
(1957) previously Newcastle upon Tyne P.L.; McVittie, 
r. (1959) Patent Office L.; Malone, J. D., B.A. (1959) 
Liverpool P.L.; Mendelstam, C., B.A. (1959) Acton P.L.; 
Margetts, A. M. (Mrs.) (1959) Bucks. Co.L.; Maxim, 
G. E. (1959) Notts. Co.L.; Munro, D. J. (1959) Becken- 
ham P.L.; Murry, R. (1959) L.C.C. Central School of 
Arts and Crafts; Neal, B. (Mrs.) (1959) Kettering P.L.; 
Nelson, G., B.A. (1959) N.E. Essex Technical College L.; 
Oates, R. E. (Miss) (1959) Moray House College of 
Education L.; Patten, M. N. (1959) Notts. Co.L.; Percy, 
A. (Miss), B.A. (1957) Swansea University College L.; 
Purton, M. J. (Miss) (1958) Bucks. Co.L.; Read, D. M. 
(1959) Liverpool P.L.; Robarts, M. D. (Miss) (1958) 
previously Borough Poly. L.; Roberts, H. M. (Miss) 
(1958) Salop Co.L.; Robinson, M. W. (Miss), B.A. (1958) 
National Central L.; Roy, K. (Miss) (1959) Manchester 
P.L.; Shead, J. (Miss) (1959) Birmingham College of 
Advanced Technology L.; Scott, S. E. (Miss) (1959) 
King’s College L., London; Sharman, M. (1959) Ketter- 
ing P.L.; Smith, J. E. H. (Miss) (1958) previously Queens- 
land P.L., Australia; Smith, M. P.(Mrs.) (1959) previously 
Sheffield P.L.; Smith, R. (Miss), B.A. (1957) Nottingham 
P.L.; Smithies, B. (Miss) (1959) West Riding Co.L.; 
Sparks, E. M. (Miss) (1959) Liverpool P.L.; Sturgeon, 
A. M. E. (Miss) (1959) Willesden P.L., Sturgeon, A. M. 
(Miss), B.A. (1959) Queen’s University L., Belfast; 
Thewlis, T. T., B.A. (1959) British Council, London; 
Thompson, J. W. (1959) (Miss) Newcastle upon Tyne 
P.L.; Thorndycraft, J. (Miss) (1959) Chemical Society L.; 
Thornton, D. S. (1959) Leeds. P.L.; Tilly, N. J. (1959) 
The Patent Office L.; Totterdell, B. D. C. (1958) Somerset 
Co.L.; Troake, J. W. (1959) Twickenham P.L.; Ukaonu, 
R. N. (1959) Ministry of Commerce and Industry L., 
Nigeria; Vickers, E., M.A. (1959) Leeds University L.; 
Warren, P. M. (Miss) (1959) Battersea P.L.; West, 
V. A. P. (Miss) (1959) Bucks. Co.L.; Westall, J. A. (Mrs.) 
(1959) Lancs. Co.L.; Wheeler, M. N. (Miss) (1957) Acton 
P.L.; White, D. W. (1959) Essex Co.L.; Wilson, V. J. 
(Miss) (1959) Medical School L., Otago, N.Z.; Withers, 
C. M. (Mrs.) (1957) The Pyrene Co., Ltd.; Wood, D. E. 
(Miss) (1957) Coventry P.L.; Yeap, R. D. (Mrs.) (1959) 
Raffles National L., Singapore. 
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At the same meeting, 288 new members were 
elected, 2 Fellows and 8 Associates were re- 
instated in membership, and the resignations of 
82 Personal, 2 Institutional and | corresponding 
Personal members were accepted. The report of 
the death of 7 members was received with regret. 


Publications 

The reproduction of catalogue cards, by Philip S. 
Pargeter, of Coventry City Libraries, is due for publica- 
tion this month. This forms No. 20 of the series of L.A. 
Pamphlets and copies may be obtained from the Secre- 
tary, price 8s. 6d. (6s. 6d. to members), post 2d. All 
methods of catalogue card reproduction are dealt with, 
from wax stencil duplicators to lithography and xero- 
graphy, and there are illustrations of machines used. 

Public library buildings: the way ahead is an attractive, 
illustrated pamphlet now being widely distributed to 
public libraries. It sets out the criteria of a good library 
and standards which should be observed in planning new 
buildings. Additional copies may be obtained from 
the Secretary, price Is. each. 

The English newspaper since 1900 is the title of the latest 
Special Subject List, no. 32, compiled by Frank Atkinson, 
with an introduction by Francis Williams. Copies will be 
available shortly from the Secretary, price 4s. 

Owing to heavy demand, the first printing of Walford’s 
Guide to reference material, which was published last 
October, has been exhausted and a reprint is in hand. It 
is hoped that copies will be available by the end of June. 


Telex at the N.C.L. 

The National Central Library has recently installed 
Telex (Telex No. 25816, Call sign NAT CEN LIB LDN). 
It is hoped to explore its potentialities for inter-library 
lending, both through a Region (Manchester Public 
Library’s Telex installation will be available for use by 
the North-Western Regional Library System) and by 
direct contact with those libraries already borrowing 
through N.C.L. 

Libraries will be able to transmit urgent requests for 
loans or information during the time the library building 
is open (8 a.m.-6 p.m. Mondays to Fridays). Any message 
requiring an immediate answer can, however, only be 
dealt with between 9.15 a.m. and 5.30 p.m.; those 
received before 9.15 a.m. or after 5.30 p.m. will be dealt 
with as soon as professional staff are on duty. Libraries 
sending in requests in this way should also send in the 
usual application form by post as confirmation and for 
the records of the N.C.L. 

Public libraries that are on the Telex network may, if 
they feel that the urgency of the request justifies doing so, 
apply direct to the N.C.L., but in other cases the request 
should go through the usual channels, particularly if the 
Regional Headquarters concerned is on Telex. 


County Library Notes 


Twice a year Chaucer House sends out one, 
occasionally two, envelopes stuffed with press 
cuttings relating to county library affairs. Read at 
one sitting these give an impression of reporters 
all over the country saying the same things in 
more or less the same ways. Seeing Mr. Leslie 
Hardern’s collection of classified cuttings caused 
me to attempt a similar analysis of the last batch 
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of library cuttings, which covered the middle six 
months of 1959. Mr. Hardern, as Public Relations 
Officer to the North Thames Gas Board, classified 
his 443 cuttings with the 283 accompanying 
photographs into the various categories of staff 
activities, with only 17 cuttings (22 photos) on 
work techniques and developments. He keeps the 
Gas Board in the public eye, and presumably 
helps to sell gas, through “‘selling’ the Board’s 
staff; if an apprentice passes an exam., a driver 
qualifies for a safe driving award, or someone 
wins a long-service award, into the paper it goes, 
with a photograph whenever possible. 

The 479 library cuttings included only 27 about 
staff, and apart from 11 on one local librarians’ 
conference, no one below the Deputy Librarian’s 
level was mentioned. One expected that the largest 
number, 161, would deal with branches (the need 
for, approval in principle, going up, being 
opened, being enlarged . . .) and that 110 should 
record that issues are rising—or dropping; but it 
was surprising to see that only 26 spoke of books 
as objects to be read, and half of these stemmed 
from one annual report. The mobile service 
accounted for 40, with 2 pictures, and other 
special services (blind, disabled, elderly, children, 
musically minded . . .) for 45 cuttings, whilst a 
similar number were concerned with miscellane- 
ous administrative matters, notably fines, service 
hours, car parking, main road crush barriers, etc. 
Although the Roberts Report came out in 
February, 1959, only 16 items touched on this, 
and even then only 4 gave the county viewpoint 

—of these 3 arose from an interview with one 
county librarian and the fourth from a statement 
by a Director of Education. Librarians say they 
see more people than any other government or 
local government department. Maybe, but only 
one English would-be reader was mentioned (9 
times) and—a piece of obvious padding—a funny 
story from an American library’s annual report 
was included. With many county libraries, as the 
press faithfully records, counting their daily 
reader-usage in several thousands, surely there 
must be hundreds of amusing stories about 
English readers waiting to be told. 

At the moment in most counties public rela- 
tions consists of sending copies of the annual 
report to the local papers, and of inviting 
reporters to attend branch library openings. It 
looks as though the habit of concentrating all 
public relations work, or what there is of it, at 
county library headquarters, in line with the usual 
county council policy of delegating press relations 
only to chief officers, needs re-thinking. 

One county with a good working relationship 
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with the press must be WictsuHire, for the last 
annual report pays tribute to a number of named 
papers who have supported the library cause in 
various ways. In return the press should have 
found the report helpfully interesting, with its 
accounts of a new mobile service, of building 
improvements, of the start of a choral music 
library, and the replacement of 78 r.p.m. records, 
and of how the various W.I. group scrapbooks 
are being collected and put on permanent file. 
It is interesting to note that a start was made in 
the direction of allowing the headquarters build- 
ing to revert to “its original purpose as an adminis- 
trative centre”. 

At the annual weekend school at Norwich, 
there were strong protests when _ speakers 
advocated the closing of headquarters lending 
departments, but, as so often happens, it looks 
as though the speakers were merely recommend- 
ing a policy already being carried out in several 
counties. One such is MERIONETH, where the 
annual report says that with the removal of the 
children’s books, children as well as adults now 
use local branches. Perhaps connected with this, 
or perhaps not, is the information that the library 
staff are responsible for a “reading room” used 
by county councillors between meetings. A second 
travelling library was put to work, and, instead of 


reporting the usual reduction in postal borrow- 
ings, Merioneth records a 40 per cent increase. 
CAMBRIDGESHIRE, unlike most counties, antici- 
pates a decreasing use of village centres when the 
use of H.Q. lending library service develops, 


along with that of the part-time branches. 
Another unusual feature these days is that there 
are only 700 less child readers than adult ones, 
and whilst the proportion of junior stock is not 
given, almost half the book issues are to children. 
Essex is another county with a difference for, as 
the annual report states, it is one of the few which 
would be reduced in area and population if the 
Roberts Report recommendations were carried 
out. In the meantime, however, another half 
million book issues brings the total to a peak of 
over ten and three quarter millions. No wonder 
there are seven exhibition vans and one delivery 
van in Essex. As a number of rural counties have 
now lost all their voluntary centres, it comes as a 
surprise to see that in Essex these centres still 
account for a tenth of the total issues. Again there 
is talk of a headquarters re-organization, but only 
along the lines of separating more completely the 
administrative and lending departments. The 
school library service is developing, and subject 
specialization is becoming necessary. 
OLGA S. NEWMAN 
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FINANCIAL CONCESSIONS FOR 
SCHOOLS AND COURSES 


Mr. R. B. BATEMAN, F.L.A., Hon. Secretary, 
Yorkshire Branch of the L.A., writes: 

Readers may be interested to know that nearly 
all library assistants working in this Branch area, 
which includes all Yorkshire except the North 
Riding, are now able to attend schools and 
courses organized by the various Sections and 
local Groups of the Association, with fares and 


expenses paid under the National Scheme of 


Conditions of Service. The courses recognized by 
most authorities as qualifying for this generous 
financial concession are the Weekend School at 
Grantly Hall, organized by the Yorkshire 
Division of the A.A.L., the annual Joint Confer- 
ence, organized by four northern and midland 
branches of the Library Association, the annual 
weekend “schools” or courses of the A.A.L., the 
Youth Section, R.S.I. Section, and U. and R. 
Section. 

This happy state of affairs comes about as a 


result of action by the Yorkshire Branch Com- 
mittee when its attention was drawn to the fact 


that the Yorkshire Provincial Council had 
recommended authorities to give financial assis- 
tance under paragraph 8 of the Scheme of Con- 
ditions of Service, to enable local government 
officers to attend recognized courses. There was 
no statement as to what courses should be 
“recognized”. My committee, therefore, decided 
to ask all authorities to recognize the courses and 
schools mentioned above as courses qualifying 
for financial assistance. Three-quarters of the 
library authorities, including the two Riding 
County Libraries and the four largest cities, have 
agreed to our suggestion. Of these, half will 
consider applications as they are made, though 
agreeing in principle to our request, and the 
rest have left it entirely to the librarian 
to send assistants under this scheme if he 
wished to. 

We have received a definite “no” from only 
three authorities. It is our hope that when these 
realize that they are a small minority, they too 
will agree to our proposal. 


Secretaries of other branches who would like 
further particulars are invited to write to me at 
the Central Library, Leeds, 1. 


THE ROBERTS REPORT 


Mr. J. H. I. Caste, A.L.A., Borough Librarian 
of Penzance, writes: 

Your correspondent, Mr. M. W. Lunt (March 
RECORD, pages 100-101) has instanced Penzance 
in his plea for a rapid implementation of the 
recommendations of the Roberts Report. 

It would seem he fears that if too long a time 
elapses before the county heel descends, the small 
authorities will so greatly increase their service 
that autonomy will remain with them after all. 

It is a pity that Mr. Lunt took no trouble to 
verify the figures he quotes, for they are listed in 
the excellent L.A. expenditure statistics issued 
annually. Penzance spent last year, on new books 
alone, £1,450, and gross expenditure was £6,305. 
Estimates for 1960-61 have been approved for an 
increase in the book fund to £2,500 and, by 
1962-63, this figure will reach £3,000. Staff will 
also be increased to Borough Librarian, Deputy 
and five assistants. 

The population of Penzance and its library 
service area is 19,500 and not 40,000 as given by 
Mr. Lunt. Registered readers total 8,000—40 per 
cent and not 50 per cent. 

The present expansion in our library service is 
no “rush-through”’ scheme to satisfy the Roberts 
Report recommendations, but it is the com- 
pletion of a scheme agreed to by the Town 
Council in its post-war reconstruction plans as 
far back as 1946. 

The stimulus of the Roberts Report has been 
welcomed by me, in common with all librarians 
in the country, and it is to be hoped that legisla- 
tion will soon follow. This does not mean, of 
course, that Penzance is prepared to be handed 
over to a county service which, without the 
limitations of a Id. rate, has taken nearly 40 years 
to get its first new branch library further than the 
planning stage. 


Mr. M. W. Lunt replies: 


If Mr. Cable refers to the April issue of the Recorp, 
he will see a correction to a printer’s error which occurred 
in my letter published in the March issue. The figure 
quoted for the expenditure on books by Penzance Public 
Library last year is £5,000, whereas in actual fact I 
quoted £1,500 in my original letter to the editor. This 
printer’s error was a most unfortunate one, as it makes 
complete nonsense of that paragraph of my letter as 
published. I can quite understand the consternation this 
error must have caused Mr. Cable and his colleagues, 
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but he will understand, I am sure, that it arose in circum- 
stances beyond my control. 

The population figure quoted does seem excessive, but 
I was trying to imply that Penzance Public Library must 
serve a bigger population than its 19,500. There must 
surely be many people outside the town who live in the 
Land’s End peninsula area who avail themselves of the 
facilities offered by the Penzance Public Library. Editorial 
pruning of my original letter was bound to result in 
statements which may appear a little vague. The other 
figures I quote do not appear to be unduly excessive 

Mr. Cable claims that the present expansion in his 
service is no “rush through”’ scheme. I still maintain that 
it is. If the scheme was agreed to by the Town Council 
as far back as 1946, why has it taken fourteen years for 
the scheme to be implemented? I still declare that the 
Roberts Report was the cause of this sudden stirring into 
action of the Penzance Town Council. It appears to be 
more than a coincidence that they should take action at 
this time. 

I shall be only too glad if small local authorities prove 
themselves so capable of greatly improving their library 
services as to warrant retention of their autonomy. The 
whole point of my letter was to urge librarians to take 
steps to ensure that Parliament implements the Roberts 
Committee proposals, in order that small local authorities 
can prove themselves worthy of providing independent 
library services. The question remains: How long can the 
small local authorities continue to provide for these 
improvements in services ? 


Mr. J. Evuiott, A.L.A., Borough Librarian of 


Rawtenstall, writes: 
I do not share your correspondent’s apparent 


fears about the possible attitude of M.P.s to the 
Roberts Report. I think that the majority of them 
will support legislation which will permanently 
raise the standard of the public library service, 


particularly in local expansion and national 
co-operation. The fact that they may choose this 
course in preference to sweeping changes in 
autonomy need not be cause for undue alarm. 

By now, many M.P.s will have assimilated the 
sectional views and, if they do not seem willing 
to jump the way certain librarians would like, 
it is probably because they have looked beyond 
the statistical shields and are now doing some 
personal research, such as inquiring about the 
actual service to readers at the type of public 
library they use locally, whether it be a small 
branch in a rural fringe or a comprehensive 
system in the centre of a town—and “‘possi- 
bilities” in the light of the Roberts Report. 

After such a study, Parliament might consider 
that the small rural library readers would be better 
served under the administration of their adjacent 
town system. On the other hand, they might 
think that the large city systems make the best 
regional headquarters. 

It does now appear likely that any legislation 
will be conditioned by the present groundwork in 
local government area revision, but this has been 
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apparent for some time to those who cared to 
think about it. 

Many of us may regret ever after, not what the 
government will do to the autonomy clauses of 
the Roberts Report, but what will happen to the 
profession when all the non-librarian specialists 
have crowded us out of librarianship and the 
association of chartered librarians is less remem- 
bered than the National Book League, the British 
Council and other national ‘‘bibliotakers’’. 


Mr. K. H. Jones, Assistant, Westminster Public 
Libraries, writes: 


Mr. Lunt’s letter in the March Recorp calling 
for more vigorous action to secure new library 
legislation in line with the Roberts Committee’s 
proposals was very timely. However, the state- 
ments by the Minister of Education in the 
Commons on I!th February, 1960, seem to 
confirm that writing to M.P.s, the Minister, or 
anyone else is unlikely to prove an effective form 
of action in itself. 

In public life the local authorities constitute a 
powerful pressure group. In many matters they 
strike a welcome balance against the powers of 
the central government. In the matter of public 
libraries, however, they exercise exclusive powers, 
and their associations are determined that these 
shall not seriously be tampered with. To meet 
such situations they have their spokesmen and 
lobbyists inside and outside Parliament, and, as 
was anticipated, the customary pressures have 
been applied. 

Government and Opposition M.P.s, Ministers 
and Shadow Ministers, will, in the main, only 
seek to drive a hard bargain with the local 
authority lobby if there are more powerful groups 
or more pressing considerations pushing them in 
that direction, or, above all, if public opinion has 
been roused. Thanks to years of comparative 
indifference by public librarians, as a profession, 
to what the public think about them and their 
work, the public knows little and cares less about 
the Roberts proposals. Few M.P.s will go out of 
their way to risk incurring the displeasure of their 
constituency party organizations (in which local 
councillors are so prominent), nor would a 
Minister antagonize such a potent vested interest 
as the local authorities, on what is, in their view, 
a politically non-controversial *‘local government’ 
issue. 

The councils claim that they represent local 
opinion. In fact, most local residents are quite 
unaware of the controversy, and have had no 
opportunity to hear the pros and cons. The 
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Roberts proposals will be done to death quietly. 
Each kind of authority identifies the public 
interest with its own particular interest, with the 
conception of an ‘‘adequate”’ library service a 
shuttlecock between them. The Associations of 
the County Councils and U.D.C.s, and the 
Smaller Libraries Group, all **represent’’ in some 
way the residents of “Drayneflete’’, but each 
interprets his needs and wishes differently. We may 
conclude that in this matter the local authorities 
represent only themselves in advancing what they 
sincerely believe to be the public interest. 

Compared with the teachers’ organizations or 
the B.M.A., the Library Association is a very 
small pressure group. Nevertheless, the history 
of this country provides many examples of small 
groups which have held to some policy or principle 
which they believed to be in the public interest. 
By long sustained activity, by original tactics, and 
by remorsely seeking publicity, even when they 
did not win substantial concessions, they never- 
theless created a national climate of opinion in 
which the reforms for which they had campaigned 
were in due course achieved. 

The more classic and well-tried tactics include 
petitions, collective lobbies and pickets, pre- 
fabricated letters to the local papers, getting 
material into the national weeklies and dailies, 
slogans wherever they can be presented, appro- 
priate action through Nalgo, resolutions from 
the local political parties where possible, and from 
other appropriate organizations, and, of course, 
sensational publicity-seeking exposures of sub- 
standard public library systems. 

Of course, many of my colleagues will find such 
tactics most unpalatable. | address myself to a 
vigorous minority. Such action, however, does 
no more than follow in the long and honourable 
radical tradition of this country. Its objects would 


be: first, to win the support of a large section of 


the general public, and to show those who couldn't 
care less, that the public librarian, like the teacher 
and the doctor and other professionals, has come 
of age as a spokesman for the public interest as it 
affects his own special field, in which the local 
authorities are not to be the only arbiters; 
secondly, it would aim at winning the support of 
influential personalities and groupings in national 
life, and especially many of the local authorities. 

Whatever direct and tangible achievements may 
result, such a campaign would certainly put the 
public library in the mainstream of public life as 
a vital and progressive national institution 
instead of a mere worthy routine local service like 
the parks, public conveniences, and refuse 
collection. 
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books supplied at cheapest prices. Ask us to 


quote or select. Large Stocks. Regular lists. 
INTERNATIONAL BOOK CLUB 
I! Buckingham St., Strand, W.C.2 


TECHNICAL COLLEGE LIBRARIES 
AND TEACHING STATUS 


Mr. E. R. Yescomse, F.L.A., Librarian, The 
Northern Polytechnic, writes: 

With some amendments, introduced in the 
second edition in October, 1955, the Ministry of 
Education Building Bulletin No. 5* has been in 
use for seven years. Experience of the planning of 
a variety of colleges has led to this revision of the 
Bulletin. 

Library accommodation (p. 13) now heads the 
list under ‘‘Teaching’ accommodation in the 
schedule of accommodation for complete colleges. 
Previously it was classified as part of administra- 
tive and communal accommodation. 

The Bulletin now refers to the formula given in 
Ministry of Education Circular 322 (April, 1957, 
and Amendment No. 1, June, 1957). A table 
(para. 38) shows the result of applying this 
formula to a few selected sizes of colleges with a 
maximum student capacity of 1,000; 2,000; 3,000 
and 4,000. The table shows that Colleges of 
Advanced Technology receive a larger area for 
student capacities in excess of 2,000 compared 
with a similar student capacity in Regional and 
other grade colleges. The formula does not allow 
for extra library space in a major Regional college 
undertaking considerable post-graduate research. 
The areas given include reading rooms and stack- 
room, but exclude workroom area (120-150 sq 
ft.) and the librarian’s office, which are additional. 

The recognition of the library area as **Teach- 
ing’’ accommodation is a great step forward and 
an encouragement to those who have worked for 
the development and recognition of technical 
college libraries. 

Gymnasia, formerly under **Teaching’’ accom- 
modation, is now classified under Communal 
area. 


ADVICE TO THE AMATEUR 
Mr. PHitrp Warp, Hon. Secretary, Private 
Libraries Association, writes: 
In the past the Private Libraries Association 
* Ministry of Education: Building Bulletin No. 5, 


New Colleges of Further Education. 3rd edition, Septem- 
ber, 1959. 79 pp. H.M.S.O. 
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has sought voluntary assistance, not without 
result, in the columns of the REcorp, and now 
again we appeal for professional librarians to help 
in the task of keeping abreast with the society’s 
expansion. 

Readers may recall that the Private Libraries 
Association is a non-profitmaking body, one of 
whose main aims is the guidance in professional 
matters of the amateur book-collector—the 
enthusiast with no training in the tools of book 
selection, classification, cataloguing, or biblio- 
graphy. 

Great headway has been made: articles dealing 
with binding, printing and publishing appear 
regularly in the professionally-edited Private 
library, a quarterly which is printing in five parts 
D. J. Foskett’s pioneering ‘‘Classification for 
private libraries’; the Association’s ‘‘Simplified 
cataloguing rules” is abridged, with many 
alterations, from existing professional codes; 
another public librarian edits The exchange list, 
the amateur’s equivalent of the British National 
Book Centre; visits are organized to places of 
interest. 

In all this work professional librarians play a 
big part. Here is the opportunity to assist readers 
who do not come into the public libraries because 
book-collecting is their hobby. By going into 
readers’ own homes, advising on questions such 
as shelving and equipment, and discussing 
matters of common interest, the professional 
librarian is able to extend his own experience and 
at the same time create a real link with the new 
public. Volunteers are asked to contact me at 
28 Parkfield Crescent, North Harrow, stating 
their interests and chosen field of activity. 


NATIONAL LENDING LIBRARY 


Mr. K. J. Riper, F.L.A., Technical Library, 
Birmingham Public Libraries, writes: 


Dr. Urquhart’s approach* to the problem of 


co-operation between the National Lending 
Library of Science and Technology and iocal 
libraries deserves our support. Knowing what 
technical literature to provide is the main 
difficulty facing the public library proposing to 
set up a technical library service, but a survey 
made with the assistance of local trade associa- 
tions, Chambers of Commerce, technical colleges 
and works’ libraries ought to indicate the type of 
material for which a demand could be expected. 
This will naturally vary so much from place to 


* L.A. Recorp, 62 (2), February, 1960, 50-52. 
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place as to make any lists of recommended books 
of little value to the librarian, though descriptive 
and evaluative notes on outstanding reference 
works might be extremely useful to him in making 
his selection. Carefully chosen, standard refer- 
ence books make a firm foundation for the 
building of a good technical library. 

The provision of many, if not all, British 
Standards must be looked upon as essential. 
Bibliographies, abstracts and indexes should 
naturally be given high priority because with them 
a librarian can at least trace and identify many 
publications he is unable to produce; but 
abstracts alone do not a library make and would 
attract few users unless at least some of the 
periodicals abstracted were provided as well. 
Dr. Urquhart’s ‘‘one-star”’ library would find a 
large slice of its £500 spent if it buys Chemical 
abstracts at £207 a year; too high a price, many 
would think, unless it were used continually. 
Engineering index and Applied science and 
technology index probably index too few British 
periodicals to have much attraction for smaller 
libraries, though they are as yet unrivalled as 
general indexes in the field of technology. A 
general technical index suitable for a medium- 
sized library and for firms requiring an overall, 
prompt and fairly detailed coverage of published 
technical literature is still not available. The short- 
lived LOTA had many of the qualities needed and 
should provide useful information to the Library 
Association sub-committee now considering the 
publication of a technical index. Such an index, 
giving reasonable prominence to British publica- 
tions would be of immense value not only to 
libraries and firms at home, but also as a means of 
drawing attention to British technical literature 
(and so to British technology) in countries over- 
seas. Some of the special abstracting services 
published in this country, such as Science 
abstracts (Physics and Electrical Engineering), 
Metallurgical abstracts, Review of the current 
literature relating to paint, etc., and Analytical 
abstracts, are excellent publications, and the 
selection of appropriate examples would need to 
be considered ; but certain fields are poorly served 
by abstracting services (notably, and surprisingly, 
engineering). The sponsoring of British abstract- 
ing services in fields where they are needed is a 
matter to which the Lending Library Unit might 
turn their attention, and I commend the idea to 
them. 

It is probably worth pointing out that it is not 
necessary to build up a large collection of 
abstruse periodicals before being able to provide 
a worthwhile technical library service. Scientists 
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and engineers enjoy their reading presented in an 
interesting style as much as other people, as a 
most revealing little publication, What they read 
and why,* recently showed. Public libraries, then, 
should not be afraid of starting with the more 
obvious and popular periodicals. Those of such 
high quality as Engineer, Engineering and Nature 
are natural choices which should be supported by 
a selection from the more specialized periodicals, 
of which Automobile engineer, Electronic tech- 
nology, Sheet metal industries, Welding and metal 
fabrication, Heating and ventilating Engineer and 
Nuclear engineering are British examples; together 
with whichever of the journals of the leading 
scientific and technical societies are most appro- 
priate to the industrial and education pattern of 
the locality. The choice of more specialized 
research periodicals would probably become 
apparent soon enough, but it should be possible 
to rely on the National Lending Library for the 
loan of this type of material until a choice is made. 
Two points are worth mentioning here. If the 
National Lending Library intends to lend only to 
libraries providing a minimum quantity of 
scientific and technical literature themselves, the 
minimum should be stated at an early date. Too 
high a level might have the effect of depriving a 
district of the use of the N.L.L. rather than of 
raising local standards. Secondly, the N.L.L. and 
the Science Library must by now have ample 
evidence of the scientific periodicals for which 
demand is greatest. Publication of such informa- 
tion would be of considerable value to a library 
in the choice of periodicals. 


HISTORY OF LIBRARIES GROUP 

Mr. W. A. Munrorp, M.B.E., B.Sc., F.L.A., 
Director-General, National Library for the Blind. 
writes: 

The L.A. “‘umbrella” covers many special 
interests, but not yet a group of those specially 
interested in the history of libraries and librarian- 
ship. It occurs to me that the time has come to 
consider forming such a group 

I shall be glad to hear, at 35 Great Smith Street, 
S.W.1, from any L.A. members who may be 
interested. If a sufficient number of members 
respond, I will undertake to call a meeting (or 
meetings) for preliminary discussion(s) on possible 
activities. 

* Calder (Nigel): What they read and why; the use of 
technical literature in the electrical and electronics 
industries. (D.S.I.R. Problems of Progress in Industry 

4). H.M.S.O., 1959 
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Smith’s Library Sales Department 
is helping many librarians to get the 
very best out of a modest budget. 


We can always offer you a wide 
range of ex-library fiction in good 
second-hand condition at bargain 
prices from 4/6 a copy. Each is 
supplied in its original coloured 
jacket, protected by a strong trans- 
parent plastic sleeve—just what you 
want from time to time to freshen 
up your hardest-used stock. 


Lists of newly available titles are 
circulated every month, and our 
representatives will be pleased to 
call with specimen volumes and a 
large selection of wrappers. Visitors 
to London will be cordially wel- 
comed from Monday to Friday at 


STRAND HOUSE - LONDON - W.C.2 
W. H. SMITH & SON 


Telephone HOLborn 4343 





REBOUND BOOKS—in strong 
library binding—are available at 
prices from 7/- a copy. 
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U.K. Atomic EnerGy AuTHoRity. ATOMIC ENERGY 
RESEARCH ESTABLISHMENT. Government publica- 
tions: atomic energy. Rev. to 28th March, 1958. 
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power programme: a selected reading list. Harwell, 
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Corpett (E. V.) Public library finance and 
accountancy. 1960. 212 pp. (The Library 
Association, 24s., 18s. to members, post 6d.) 

Mr. Corbett, in preparing this book at the 
invitation of the Library Association, has sought 
to depict the finance and accountancy of the 
public library in its local government setting. It 
fills a gap in the literature of librarianship since 
the two previous textbooks on the subject, less 
practical and somewhat restricted in scope, were 
published more than twenty years ago. 

Library financial estimates, their format, pre- 
paration and submission, are dealt with in great 
detail, as also are financial regulations and 
control, audit, accountancy and cost accounting. 
There are, in addition, excellent sections devoted 
to rates and rating, organization and method, 
ordering and insurance. 

The book, written in clear concise style, pre- 
sents finance in its practical day-to-day applica- 
tion to the responsibilities of the chief librarian; 
it is comprehensive and detailed without becom- 
ing tedious. There are ample charts, diagrams and 
extracts from statutes and regulations, so that the 
majority of readers will find reference to other 
sources unnecessary. 


As a Treasurer I feel confident that members of 


finance staffs will also benefit from reading this 
publication, and I am pleased to note that one or 
two of them, in a small way, assisted in its pro- 
duction. Mr. Corbett, in dealing with accounting 
systems, rather emphasizes punched card techni- 
ques ; whilst it is true that punched card equipment 
is excellent where the volume of work warrants 
its use, there have always been highly efficient 
manual and keyboard accounting systems from 
which the librarian can be provided with all the 
up-to-date financial information that he might 
reasonably require. 

The standard form of abstract of accounts 
advocated by the Institute of Municipal Treas- 
urers and Accountants has now been adopted by 
many local authorities and therefore I cannot 
agree with Mr. Corbett that abstracts are of little 
concern to librarians. Notwithstanding the local 
variations that may remain, they surely offer to 
the librarian an easy method of comparing the 
expenditure and income of his libraries with that 
in other areas; admittedly it is perhaps easier in 
County Boroughs to use the Annual Library 
Statistics produced by the Institute. 

The chapter on capital expenditure deals 
admirably with the subject although perhaps it 


ought to have included a reference to the growing 
practice of financing long-term projects by 
utilizing Capital Funds: moneys thus provided 
are not necessarily repayable by the Spending 
Committee, although they may be treated as loans 
repayable either with or without interest. 

This book is an eminently practical and 
realistic guide to the whole subject of public 
library finance and, apart from being a textbook 
for the Library Association examinations, is 
undoubtedly a most valuable tool in the hands of 
both the practising librarian and the financial 
officer. W. R. HARMAN 


EaKIN (Mary K.), editor. Good books for 
children. 1959. xiv, 273 pp. University of 
Chicago Press. 

This is a selective list of children’s books 
reviewed between 1948-57 by the staff of the 
Center for Children’s Books of Chicago Univer- 
sity. This organization, associated with the 


Graduate Library School of the University, is 
concerned with the systematic evaluation of books 
for children. From time to time British librarians 
have been heard to say that we could do with 
something of the sort here. This book may 


persuade them to think again. 

It consists of a list of one thousand books pub- 
lished during ten years. Each has a note of some 
5-15 lines and also a grading according to its 
demand on reading ability. I was puzzled to see 
The borrowers graded at 4-6, but all is well; this 
refers not to age groups, but to American school 
grades. There is a ruthless efficiency in this which 
contrasts with the woolly imprecise phraseology 
of the annotations. Some of these are fair; most 
are compounded of clichés. 

Interesting for the light it sheds on work with 
children in America, the book has little practical 
relevance to British librarians. M.S. CRoucH 
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UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS LiBRARY SCHOOL. The 
library as a community information center. 
1959. vii, 175 pp. (Univ. of Illinois.) 

This small publication contains the papers 
which were read at an Institute held at Allerton 
House, Monticello, Illinois, in September- 
October, 1957. It was the fourth such institute, 
all of which have been designed to meet the needs 
of librarians of small and medium-sized public 
libraries and college librarians. 


Allowing for the fact that the whole of the 
course was, naturally, set against a background 
of American librarianship, there is much that is 
applicable to the British scene. It is a book which 
will make useful background reading for any 
Registration student who is facing the hazards 
of “‘Assistance to readers’. Several of the papers 
provide discussions as to the nature of reference 
services and the consumer needs which they are 
designed to satisfy. Although these chapters do 
not break any new ground, they plough the old 
soil in a fruitful manner. In any case, it is work 
which needs to be done over and over again in 
order to keep it well to the forefront of pro- 
fessional attention. 


Three chapters are devoted to recent publica- 
tions in the social sciences, in the humanities and 
in the area of scientific and technical reference 
works. These are useful accounts, although one 
can always start to play the irritating game of 
“If that—then why not this?’’ They are accounts 
which will be referred to for a year or so, but they 
must have made mighty tedious listening on 
bright autumnal mornings. 


Two chapters strike notes which should prove 
particularly interesting to a British professional 
public. Mary N. Barton writes on “The Reference 
Services Division of the American Library 
Association” and throws considerable light on 
this part of the divisional reorganization of the 
Association. But a special welcome should be 
accorded to the chapter by William S. Budington 
on the “Cost of information service’, which 
suggests methods of attack on this subject, one 
of the darkest areas in modern librarianship and 
one which has been inadequately dealt with on 
this side of the Atlantic. 


Surprise, as well as enlightenment, surely 
awaits those librarians who begin to pay serious 
attention to costing some of the individual 
services in a library. An irremediable shock is in 
store for those intrepid souls who start to cost 
the services of some individuals. 


Roy STOKES 
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St. MARYLEBONE PusBLic LipRARIES COMMITTEE. 
Handlist to the Ashbridge Collection, on the 
history and topography of St. Marylebone, 
compiled by Ann Cox-Johnson. 1959. 
215 pp. 

Libraries which receive, by gift or bequest, 
valuable collections of local historical materials 
are under considerable moral obligation, not only 
to so catalogue and arrange the material that its 
contents are readily accessible to students, but 
also to publicise by any available means the 
existence and content of the collection. Printed 
catalogues are prohibitively costly in many cases 
today, but well-produced duplicated editions can 
be published comparatively cheaply and they 
fulfil substantially the same purpose. 


The collection was bequeathed to the library 
by the late Arthur Ashbridge who, as District 
Surveyor from 1884-1918, was uniquely in a 
position to note the changes which took place 
following the incorporation of St. Marylebone as 
a metropolitan borough and to collect much of 
the transient historical material before the 
establishment of the public library. It was, per- 
haps, unfortunate that the terms of the bequest 
stipulated that the collection was to be kept 
‘separate and intact and without addition’’, so 
that it cannot become an integral part of St. 
Marylebone’s excellent Local History Collection. 
On the other hand, this provision has made 
possible the publication of this complete cata- 
logue, and the resourceful librarian will find other 
ways of integrating the material. The catalogue 
includes, not only the printed books and pamph- 
lets, but also the illustrated materia! in one 
classified sequence and it should be mentioned 
that the special classification scheme on which it 
is arranged was drawn up by Mr. John Kirby, 
the former Local History Librarian, and that this 
is an excellent example of a local classification. 

J. L. Hopss 





A MESSAGE TO ALL LIBRARIANS! 
ANTHONY HOPKINS 

has begun a series of Talks about Music on disc, with 
illustrations on the piano: 

Beethoven, Violin Concerto (jepooc4) and Symphony 
No.5 (jepooc6); Franck, Symphonic Variations (jep 
00c5) ; Rachmanninoff, Piano Concerto No.2 (jepoc13) ; 
Elgar, Enigma Variations (jepoc14); Mozart, Jupiter. 
Symphony (jepoc15). 

"Sane As pd (15/11 each) should form ideal 
companion discs to the discs of the works discussed, 
and are issued by 

Recordings Ltd 


JUPITER 22 B Ebury Street, S.W.! 


“|. . invaluable to libraries...’ gramophone Record 
Review 
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Obituaries 

ENGALL.—We regret to note the death of Mr. 
F. S. Engall, Librarian of Charlton House Branch, 
Greenwich P.L., since 1928. 

STEPHENSON.—Mr. Patrick Joseph Stephenson, 
Chief Librarian of the city of Dublin, died 
suddenly on 6th April. He had been Chief 
Librarian since 1949, and was due to retire this 
year. A Fellow of the Library Association of 
Ireland, he was one of the best known figures in 
the Irish library movement. He was a founder- 
member of the Library Association of Ireland and 
particularly interested in educational matters. 
An authority on Dublin history, he had been 
editor of the Dublin Historical Record, the 
journal of the Old Dublin Society. Indeed, he 
helped to make some of that history, for in the 
famous Easter Week rising of 1916 he was one of 
those who fought in the General Post Office, and 
his career was temporarily interrupted in conse- 
quence by a period of imprisonment in England. 

F. J. E. Hurst 
Honours to Members 

Donkin.—We are pleased to note that Miss W. C. 
Donkin, F.L.A., Assistant Librarian, King’s College 
Library, Newcastle upon Tyne, has received the honorary 
degree of M.A. from Durham University. Miss Donkin 
has been on the staff of the library since 1918. 

Gray.—We are pleased to note that Mr. T. Gray, 
F.L.A., formerly Librarian of Carlisle and now archivist 
to the County Council of Cumberland, has also received 
the honorary degree of M.A. from Durham University. 


Appointments and Retirements 


AFFLECK.—Miss R. Affleck, A.L.A., Assistant, Central 
Lending Dept., Birmingham P.L., to be Second Assistant. 
ALLEN.—Miss B. D. Allen, Assistant, Central Lending 
Dept., Birmingham P.L., to be First Assistant, Glebe 
Farm Branch. 
ANDERSON.— 
Children’s Librarian, Paddington P.L., 
Children’s Librarian, Westminster P.L. 

ANDERSON.— Miss M. Anderson, Assistant Librarian, 
British Hyro-Carbon Chemicals Ltd., to be School 
Librarian, St. Mungo’s R.C. and Morey Junior Secondary 
School. 

ANTHONY.—Miss J. Anthony, A.L.A., Assistant, 
Temporary Centres Dept., Birmingham P.L., to be First 
Assistant, Selly Oak Branch. 

BaKer.—Mr. L. W. Baker, F.L.A., Assistant Lending 
Librarian, Paddington P.L., to be Branch Librarian, 
Maida Vale Branch, Paddington P.L. 

ATKINSON.—Mrs. E. A. Atkinson (née Curnow), B.A., 
F.L.A., Librarian, Norwood Technical College, to resign. 

ATKINSON.— Mr. F. Atkinson, F.L.A., Central Lending 
Librarian, Hampstead P.L., to be Assistant Lecturer-in- 
Librarianship, Brighton Technical College. 

Batt.—Mr. A. W. Ball, B.A., F.L.A., Branch Lib- 
rarian, Dagenham P.L., to be Deputy Librarian, Brighton 
P.L. 

Brecu.—Miss G. A. Beech, A.L.A., Assistant, Bir- 
mingham Reference Library, to be Librarian, Aston 
Technical College. 


Miss J. M. Anderson, A.L.A., Assistant 
to be Assistant 
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Biack.—Miss H. M. Black, M.A., A.L.A., Assistant, 
Univ. of Kansas L., U.S.A., to be Assistant, Glasgow 
Univ.l 

BoweNn.—Miss E. M. E. Bowen, B.A., A.L.A., Deputy 
Librarian-in-charge, Brierfield Region, Lancs. Co.L., to 
be Branch Librarian, Coalville Branch, Leics. Co.L. 

Buncu.—Mr. A. J. Bunch. A.L.A., Assistant, Refer- 
ence L., Birmingham P.L., to be First Assistant, Sheldon 
Branch. 

Ciarke.—Miss D. J. 
Library Service, Bucks. Co.I 
B.B.C. Reference Library. 

Coss.—Mr. W. P. C. Cobb, A.L.A., Branch Librarian, 
Shropshire Co.L., to be First Assistant, Tower Hill 
Branch, Birmingham P.L. 

Co.iuins.—Mr. R. S. Collins, A.L.A., Senior Assistant, 
Finsbury P.L., to be Assistant Lending Librarian, 
Paddington P.L. 

Corpen.—Miss F. P. Corden, Assistant, Erdington 
Branch, Birmingham P.L., to be First Assistant, Book 
Purchase Dept. 

CRACKNELL.—Miss V. Cracknell, Assistant, Willesden 
P.L., to be Senior Assistant. 

CRESSWELL.—Miss M. E. Cresswell, A.L.A., First 
Assistant, Cataloguing Section, Reference L., Birmingham 
P.L., to be First Assistant, Central Lending Dept. 

EasTeAL.—Mr. E. R. Easteal, A.L.A., Assistant 
Branch Librarian, Wanstead and Woodford Branch, 
Essex Co.L., to be Branch Librarian, Epping and Ongar 
Libraries. 

Epwarps.—Mr. J. A. Edwards, F.L.A., Deputy 
Librarian, Library Intelligence Service Dept., Richard 
Thomas and Baldwins, Ltd., to be Research Officer, 
National Archives of Rhodesia and Nyasaland. 

FELMINGHAM.—Mr. M. J. Felmingham, Assistant, 
Birmingham Reference Library, to be Assistant Librarian, 
Birmingham College of Commerce. 

Foster.—Mr. L. Foster, A.L.A., First Assistant, 
Erdington Branch, Birmingham P.L., to be Branch 
Librarian, Constitution Hill Branch. 

Foster.—Mr. M. J. Foster, A.L.A., Assistant Refer- 
ence Librarian, Acton P.L., to be Reference Librarian, 
Richmond P.L. 

Fox.—Mr. A. J. Fox, F.L.A., First Assistant, Ward 
End Branch, Birmingham P.L., to be Readers’ Adviser, 
Central Lending Dept. 

Gass.—Mr. R. L. 
Branch, Birmingham P.L., to 
Administration Section 

GERMAN.—Mrs. B. German, A.L.A., Assistant i/c 
Rednall Branch, Birmingham P.L., has resigned. 

Goope.—Mrs. U. F. Goode, A.L.A., Assistant, 
Birmingham P.L., has resigned. 

Grirrirus.—Mr. T. Elwyn Griffiths, B.A., A.L.A., 
County Librarian of Merioneth, to be County Librarian 
of Caernarvonshire. 

Groom.—Mr. D. V. F. Groom, A.L.A., Deputy 
District Librarian, Esher District, Surrey Co.L., to be 
Librarian, Decca Radar, Ltd. 

HamMiLton.—Mr. P. Hamilton, A.L.A., Librarian, 
Morgan Crucible Co., Ltd., to be Assistant Librarian, 
B.B.C. Research Dept. 

HeMMING.—Miss C. J. Hemming, A.L.A., Assistant, 
Reference L., Birmingham P.L., to be First Assistant, 
Periodicals Section, Reference L. 

Honour.—Mr. D. C. Honour, A.L.A., Assistant, 
Temporary Centres Dept., Birmingham P.L., to be First 
Assistant. 

Hore.—Mr. D. S. Hope, A.L.A., Senior Assistant, 
Croydon P.L., to be Lending Librarian, Richmond P.L. 


Clarke, Assistant, Schools 
, to be Senior Assistant, 


Gabb, Assistant, Glebe Farm 
be Senior Assistant, 
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Ittes.—Mr. A. J. Liles, B.A., A.L.A., Senior Assistant, 
Birmingham Reference Library, to be Assistant Librarian, 
Cambridge Univ.L. 

Jones.—Mr. K. H. Jones, Assistant, Westminster P.L., 
to be Assistant Librarian, Tottenham P.L. 

Jones.—Miss W. S. Jones, Assistant, Devon Co.L., to 
be Assistant, Herts. Co.L. 

Kerrop.—Mr. N. Kerrod, M.A., A.L.A., District 
Librarian, W. Riding Co.L., to be Librarian, Coventry 
Technical College. 

Loomis.—Mrs. M. Loomis (née Whittaker), A.L.A., 
Senior Assistant, Manchester P.L., to be Librarian, King 
County P.L., Seattle, Washington, U.S.A. 

McLaren.—Mr. R. McLaren, A.L.A., Librarian-in- 
charge, Accessions Dept., Stirling Co.L., to be County 
Librarian of Banffshire 

Marston.—Mr. R. E. Marston, F.L.A., Branch 
Librarian, Hammersmith P.L., to be Senior Assistant, 
Birmingham P.L. 

Menzies.—Mr. W. N. Menzies, A.L.A., Assistant 
Librarian, Memorial Library, Mount Allison Univ., New 
Brunswick, Canada, to be Assistant, Edinburgh Univ.L. 

Moorcrort.— Miss A. Moorcroft, Assistant, Technical 
L., Lloyds’ Register of Shipping, to be Assistant, Technical 
L., De Havilland Propellors, Ltd. 

Morrice.—Miss C. E. Morrice, A.L.A., Mobile 
Librarian, Fife Co.L., to be Mobile Librarian, Stirling 
Co.L. 

Parkes.—Miss M. H. Parkes, Assistant, Central 
Lending Dept., Birmingham P.L., to be First Assistant, 
Aston Cross Branch. 

Pepiey.—Mrs. M. Pediey, Junior Assistant, Padding- 
ton P.L., to be Assistant Children’s Librarian, Queen’s 
Park Branch, Paddington P.L. 

Pincues.—Miss S. M. Pinches, A.L.A., Children’s 
Librarian, Widnes P.L., to be Children’s Librarian, 
Birkenhead P.L. 

Piatr.—Dr. P. Platt, M.A., Senior Assistant, Bir- 
mingham Reference Library, to be Assistant Librarian, 
Birmingham Univ. Institute of Education. 

RicHNeLL.—Mr. D. T. Richnell, B.A., F.L.A., Deputy 
Librarian, Univ. of London, to be Librarian, Univ. of 
Reading 

Sec_py.—Miss J. R. Selby, F.L.A., Chief Assistant 
Librarian, Boots Pure Drug Co., Ltd., to be Deputy 
Librarian. 

SHarp.—Mr. J. R. Sharp, F.L.A., Senior Indexer, 
Aslib Cranfield Research Project, to be Chief Informa- 
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tion Officer, Advanced Projects Group, Hawker Siddeley 
Aviation Ltd., Kingston-upon-Thames. 

Strow.—Miss E. A. Stow, B.A., A.L.A., Periodicals 
Section, Birmingham Reference Library, to be Assistant, 
Cambridge Philosophical Library. 

Straw.—Miss J. B. Straw, A.L.A., Senior Assistant 
Librarian, Boots Pure Drug Co., Ltd., to be Chief 
Assistant. 

SwYNNERTON.—Mr. R. A. Swynnerton, A.L.A., 
Senior Assistant, Ealing P.L., to be Assistant District 
Librarian, Finchley P.L. 

TuHomas.—Mr. A. D. Thomas, A.L.A., First Assistant, 
Central Lending Dept., Birmingham P.L., to be Librarian, 
Tower Hill Branch. 

THompson.—Mr. G. IL. Thompson, A.L.A., First 
Assistant, Central Lending Dept., Birmingham P.L., 
to be Branch Librarian, Spring Hill Branch. 

THorne.—Mr. C. T. Thorne, A.L.A., Reference 
Librarian, Richmond P.L., to be Reference Librarian, 
Willesden P.L. 

Torrance.—Miss S. Torrance, Assistant Librarian, 
Falkirk P.L., to be School Librarian, Kilsyth Academy & 
Bannockburn Secondary School. 

Wess.—Miss M. Webb, B.Sc., A.L.A., Chief Informa- 
tion Officer, Morgan Crucible Co., to be Librarian, 
Patent Office. 

Westatt.—Mrs. J. A. Westall, A.L.A., Library 
Assistant, Lancs. Co.L. Hq., to be Assistant Librarian. 

Wuite.—Mr. B. B. White, Assistant, Hornsey P.L., to 
be Assistant, Holborn P.L. 

Wuirte.—Mr. H. White, Assistant-in-Charge, Cannock 
P.L., to be Borough Librarian of Stourbridge. 

WuitLey.—Miss B. D. Whitley, B.A., A.L.A., Assistant 
Librarian, Univ. College, Cardiff, to be Assistant 
Librarian, John Rylands L. 

Witson.—Mr. D. V. Wilson, Assistant, Library of the 
Scottish Home Department’s Marine Laboratory, to be 
Assistant, Ministry of Aviation Library, R.A.E., South 
Farnborough. 

WiLson.—Miss J. A. Wilson, Junior Assistant, Stirling 
Co.L., to be Junior Assistant, Paddington P.L. 

Corrections 

HaywortH.—Mr. P. H. Hayworth, A.L.A., Assistant, 
Worcs. Co.L., to be Assistant Librarian, National Central 
Library. 

TOMLINSON.—Miss J. R. Tomlinson, Senior Assistant, 
West Bridgford Region, Notts. Co.L., to be Senior 
Assistant Cataloguer, Notts. Co.L. 


Contributions and communications (including advertisements) should be sent to the Editor, Chaucer House, 
Malet Place, London, W.C.1, by the 15th of the month preceding that of publication (Tel. Eus. 5856 ext. 9) 





Unrivalled selection of: 


FOR AMERICAN & FOREIGN BOOKS 


dictionaries @ 


books for children @ 
quality paperbacks in plasticised hard covers @ 


foreign fiction @ 


45 NEAL STREET 


LONDON WC2 
COVENT GARDEN 1418 











Appointments Vacant 


Chartered Librarians are advised to refrain from 

applying for any post in public libraries demanding 

Registration Qualifications (A.L.A. or F.L.A.) 

which is advertised in the General or Clerical 

Divisions of the National Scales or in accordance 
with the Miscelleneous Salary Scales. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF THE WEST INDIES 

Applications are invited from persons suitably qualified 
academically and professionally for the post of Senior 
ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN to take charge of the Library of 
the Faculties of Agriculture and Engineering in Trinidad. 
Salary scale: £1,150 = £50—£1,450 « £75—-£1,900 p.a., 
entry point determined by qualifications and experience. 
Child allowance. F.S.S.U. Unfurnished accommodation 
at 5 per cent basic salary. Passages for up to 5 persons on 
appointment, normal termination and study leave (once 
every 3 years). Duties to be assumed as early as possible. 

Detailed applications (6 copies), naming 3 referees, by 
30th May, 1960, to Secretary, Inter-University Council 
for Higher Education Overseas, 29 Woburn Square, 
London, W.C.1, from whom further particulars may be 
obtained. 

TECHNICAL LIBRARIAN 

A major industrial concern has a vacancy for an 
experienced man to take charge of a departmental library 
serving a large staff of graduates and others engaged in 
research and technical work. This library is well-estab- 
lished, but is capable of considerable further development 
and the appointment offers a challenge to a really able 
man who seeks a worthwhile and interesting career. 
Candidates must be themselves graduates in science or 
engineering and must have experience in a special library 
Professional qualifications required. The post will carry 
a starting salary of up to £1,500, depending on qualifica- 
tions and experience. Send personal history to Box 
No. 100 LAR. 


DONCASTER TECHNICAL COLLEGE 
Principal: W. Lomax, M.Eng., B.Sc., M.I.Min.E. 

Applications are invited for the post of Turor Liprar- 
IAN to commence duties on Ist September, 1960. This is a 
new appointment and the successful applicant will have 
the initial task of establishing a Library in the extensive 
new premises. The Library is designed to serve both the 
College and local industries and the duties will include 
some teaching. 

Applicants should hold the Associateship of the Library 
Association and have appropriate experience in a 
technical library. 

Salary will be in accordance with Grade B of the 
Burnham Technical Scales. 

Application forms mey be obtained from the under- 
signed and should be covnpleted and returned as soon as 
possible. 

V. H. Hoskin, 
Education Offices, Chief Education Officer. 
Whitaker Street, 
Doncaster. 


ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN (Senior) required for Technical 
Library. Applicants, who must be over 21, should have 
Engineering, Electronic or Industrial library experience, 
and be capable of working on their own initiative. 
British nationality essential. Write, quoting RLAP/210/1, 
to The Personnel Officer, Decca Radar Research Labora- 
tories, Lyon Road, Walton-on-Thames, Surrey. 





Conference Accommodation 
SCARBOROUGH. Kingsclere, Esplanade Road. Mrs. 
Harrison. Tel. 2674. Very close to Spa Conference Hall. 
September, 21s. 6d. per day. All conveniences. Own free 
car park. 


CRAMER’S ror MUSIC 


MUSICAL LITERATURE COMPLETE MUSIC 
AND MUSIC BINDING SERVICE PROVIDED 


139 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1I 








“THE CONQUEST OF TIME” 


by Harold Horwood, A.M.1.E.E. 


A fascinating sequel to J. W. Dunne’s 
“Experiment with Time’’. Horwood’s 
Cloth Bound Volume takes Dunne’s work 
much further, proving that precognition 
can be produced “‘on demand” for speci- 
fied future events. Favourably reviewed 
by the Occult journals. 


Published at I5s. Obtainabie from FOYLES 








A Comprehensive Service 
FOR 


LIBRARIANS, SCHOLARS, HISTORIANS, 
RESEARCHERS 


WE MICROFILM ... 
manuscripts, newspapers, periodicals, 
music, books. 


SPECIALISE IN... 
Microfilm processing and printing. 


WE RESEARCH... 
manuscripts, books, journals. 


WE CAN SUPPLY... 
Full size Reproductions of rare and 
out-of-print books, manuscripts, music. 


Please write for details to :-— 
UNIVERSITY MICROFILMS LTD. 
44 Great Queen Street, London, W.C.2 
Telephone : HOLborn 0808 














Entrust your Bookbinding to 


Remploy | 


Remploy 


Remploy | 


Remploy ) 


REMPLOY 


are pioneers of modern bindings, 
both for works of fiction and non-fiction. 


offer you the advantages, the skill and facilities, gained 
in 12 years experience of unsewn binding. 


binding means first-class work at the most economical 
charges—unsewn binding at 3/6d for crown octavo 


fiction, and 4/0d for crown octavo non-fiction. 


COLLECT AND DELIVER Enquiries will be 


welcomed at any of the following addresses: 


LIMITED - BOOKBINDING AND PRINTING GROUP 


OXGATE LANE, CRICKLEWOOD, LONDON, N.W.2. "PHONE: GLADSTONE 8020 


DAGENHAM 


HALIFAX 


Freshwater Road, Dagenham, Essex Winding Road, Halifax, Yorkshire 


Phone: Seven Kings 7712 


NEWCASTLE (Staffs.) 
Barracks Road, 


Phone: Halifax 5575 


STOCKTON 
5 Corporation Building, Hunters Lane, 


Newcastle-under-Lyme, Staffs. Stockton-on-Tees, Co. Durham 
Phone: Newcastle-under-Lyme 65053 Phone: Stockton-on-Tees 66804 











PROCEEDINGS OF 
THE SECOND 
UNITED 
NATIONS 
INTERNATIONAL 
CONFERENCE 
ON THE 
PEACEFUL 
USES OF 
ATOMIC 
ENERGY 


Geneva, September 1958 


ENGLISH EDITION — 33 Volumes 


NOW AVAILABLE 


ff 
VY 
x 


—_SS 


Abridged French and Spanish editions (13 
volumes each) now in preparation 


For further information consult your bookstore or: 


UNITED NATIONS 


Sales Section (Atomic Energy) 
Geneva, Switzerland 


Brochures available on request 





volume 
1 Progress in Atomic Energy, 525 pages 
33 Index of the Proceedings 


NUCLEAR MATERIALS 
2 Survey of Raw Material Resources, 846 pages 
3 Processing of Raw Materials, 612 pages 
4 Production of Nuclear Materials and Isotopes, 
644 pages 
5 Properties of Reactor Materials, 627 pages 


REACTORS 
6 Basic Metallurgy and Fabrication of Fuels, 
720 pages 
7 Reactor Technology, 858 pages 
8 Nuclear Power Plants, Part I, 584 pages 
9 Nuclear Power Plants, Part II 
10 Research Reactors, 548 pages 
11 Reactor Safety and Control, 608 pages 
12 Reactor Physics, 774 pages 
13 Reactor Physics and Economics 


PHYSICS 

14 Nuclear Physics and Instrumentation, 
492 pages 

15 Physics in Nuclear Energy, 476 pages 

16 Nuclear Data and Reactor Theory, 744 pages 

30 Fundamental Physics, 342 pages 


CHEMISTRY 

17 Processing Irradiated Fuels and Radioactive 
Materials, 709 pages 

18 Waste Treatment and Environmental Aspects 
of Atomic Energy, 624 pages 

19 The Use of Isotopes: Industrial Uses, 366 pages 

20 Isotopes in Research, 296 pages 

28 Basic Chemistry in Nuclear Energy, 686 pages 

29 Chemical Effects of Radiation, 475 pages 


BIOLOGY AND MEDICINE 

21 Health and Safety: Dosimetry and Standards, 
249 pages 

22 Biological Effects of Radiation, 552 pages 

23 Experience in Radiological Protection, 
468 pages 

24 Isotopes in Biochemistry and Physiology, 
Part I, 308 pages 

25 Isotopes in Biochemistry and Physiology, 
Part II, 312 pages 

26 Isotopes in Medicine, 460 pages 

27 Isotopes in Agriculture 


CONTROLLED FUSION 


31 Theoretical and Experimental Aspects of 
Fusion, 390 pages 
32 Controlled Fusion Devices, 462 pages 
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Main Lines 


Across the Border 
O. 8. NOCK and ERIC TREACY 


A really beautiful volume—a “book 
and lyrics’ partnership between a 
famous writer on railways and 
a distinguished artist—vividly re- 
calling journeys of today and 
yesterday on the three main routes 


north of Lancaster, Settle and 
Newcastle. 

63 half-tone plates 

9}” < 62” 192 pp 255 


The Individuality 
of Portugal 


DAN STANISLAWSKI Many 
curious users of maps have 
wondered why Portugal, sharing 
with Spain the semi-isolated and 
apparently unitary Iberian Penin- 
sula, ever became a separate and 
independent nation. This book, 
which answers that specific ques- 
tion, is also a study in the evolution 
of national cultures generally. The 
author’s own photographs reveal 
the natural beauty of the country 
and the activities of its people. 
24 pages of half-tone plates and 3 maps 


9t” x 64" 248 pp 305 
A Chalk Garden 
F. C. STERN (‘Sir Frederick 


Stern’s fascinating and eminently 
readable account of his forty years’ 
experience in garden-making at 
Highdown.” The Times 

4 pp of coloured photographs and 8 pp of 
half-tones 9” x 6%" 175 pp 30S 


Regions of the 
British Isles 


GENERAL EDITOR W. GORDON EAST MA 


Professor of Geography, Birkbeck College, 
University of London 


An important new survey for students of geography and for 
the general reader, this is a uniform series of authoritative 
regional studies of the major parts of the British Isles. Every 
region is examined as it now appears, before turning back to 
the past of geological and human history. Each volume is 
generously illustrated with photographs, line drawings and 
maps, including a full-colour fold-in map of the region, with a 
detailed and informative index. No library aiming to provide 
the fullest information about Great Britain will be complete 
without this series. 


NORTH ENGLAND 


A. E. SMAILES MA Professor of Geography in the University of 
London. This first volume is devoted to Westmorland, Cumber- 
land, Northumberland and Durham. The book establishes 
basic facts about the region’s rocks and soils, local differ- 
ences of land, its settlement and development, and then 
examines its industries and mines, natural amenities, historic 
sites and monuments. 45 ha/f-/one plates, 66 maps, fold-in colour 
map 

9%” x 64" 


8 pp-index xii+-348 pp sos 


the thirteen further volumes 


SOUTHEAST ENGLAND S. W. Wooldridge CBI 
R. A. Pelham PhD 


WESSEX 

SOUTHWEST ENGLAND A. H. Shorter PhD and 
W. L. D. Ravenhill PhD 

THE BRISTOL REGION F. Walker MA 


d 


EASTERN LOWLANDS OF ENGLAND author to be decided 
THE EAST MIDLANDS AND THE PEAK G. Dury PhD 
THE WEST MIDLANDS R. H. Kinvig MA and M. J. Wise PhD 


LANCASHIRE, CHESHIRE, T. W. Freeman MA and 
THE ISLE OF MAN H. B. Rodger MA 


YORKSHIRE W. G. East MA and H. C. K. Henderson BSc 
WALES E. G. Bowen MA 
SOUTHERN SCOTLAND A. C. O’Dell MSc 


THE HIGHLANDS AND \. C. O'Dell MSc and 
ISLANDS OF SCOTLAND K. Walton PhD 


IRELAND J. P. Haughton MSc 


Viii 














The only comprehensive abstracting service 

for librarians who want to keep abreast of 

current thought and developments in librarian- 
ship around the world 


is 


LIBRARY SCIENCE ABSTRACTS 


Published Quarterly 
(together with a detailed annua! index) 
by 


THE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
Chaucer House, Malet Place, London, W.C.1 


Annual subscription 30s. 











COMBRIDGE 


BIRMINGHAM 
The Library Booksellers 


Constantly revised lists issued include : 


STANDARD FICTION : POPULAR NON-FICTION : CHILDREN’S FICTION 

NON-FICTION FOR CHILDREN : BOOKS FOR YOUNG CHILDREN 

15S—19 (INTERMEDIATE FICTION : BOOKS IN LIBRARY BINDINGS 
BRIDGE BOOKS 


C. COMBRIDGE LTD 











Wrentham Street, Birmingham 5 


MID 6491 











CEDRIC CHIVERS LTD. 
BATH 


Bookbinders to the Library profession 


for over 80 years 


Pioneers of Library binding 
and originators of the celebrated patterned 


rexine ‘“‘contemporary”’ style 


Our Quickseen periodical cases 
are in use all over the world, including 


“iron curtain’? countries 
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